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THE REFORM DEBATE. 


‘ora debate on the Reform Bill has, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, been redeemed from monotony and dulness 
by the certainty that there would be no division. Mr. 
Massey and Mr, Biacx might have shrunk from damaging 
their own party on a trial of strength between the Ministry 
and Opposition ; and even Mr. Epwin James would, in such 
a contest, have suppressed the insidious ingenuity of his 
questionable and yet significant statistics. It is only to be 
regretted that Liberal members have put off to the present 
moment the discovery that not one in ten of their number 
ever entertained the smallest desire for the reforms which 
they have all repeatedly and loudly demanded. The Con- 
servatives have, at the same time, become aware of the 
blunder which their leaders committed in bidding for popu- 
larity at the expense of principles which are rapidly rising 
in general estimation. There is, however, some force in the 
remark that a Government which commanded a majority 
was deprived of the excuse which Lord Derny might have 
pleaded for a crude and careless measure. Sir E. B. 
Lyrrtoy’s brilliant oration gave the fittest expression to the 
strong convictions which have gradually filtered through the 
minds of educated men into the opinions and language of 
Parliamentary speakers. It is right to assert, with the 
boldness of eloquence, that a community is only truly re- 
presented when its elected rulers are at the same time its 
natural leaders. Notwithstanding the sentimental liberalism 
of a few aristocratic theorists, it ought to be understood 
that gentlemen are the fittest representatives of working 
men, while a labourer could, by no possibility, represent a 
constituency of gentlemen. 

It was fortunate for the official promoters of the Reform 
Bill that the accuracy of the Government returns had been 
uestioned. Sir G. C. Lewis, who might have had some 
difficulty in defending the principle of the measure, had an 
ample brief to speak from when he argued that the increase 
of the constituencies would be comparatively inconsiderable. 
However the fact may be, it is alike instructive and 
satisfactory to observe the rival eagerness of both parties 
in limiting as closely as possible the reform which they have 
both successfully admitted to be indispensable. Not a single 
politician, with the exception of Mr. Brient, has affected 
to anticipate any improvement in the character of the 
House, or in the quality of legislation, from any proposed 
extension of the franchise. The advocates of the Bill are 
compelled to rely on the necessity of satisfying the supposed 
demands of the excluded classes, and yet their apologetic 
speeches are principally composed of proofs that the door of 
the constitution, instead of being flung wide, will scarcely be 
set ajar. A careful comparison of the arguments on both 
sides will probably lead to the conclusion that the total 
addition to the constituent body will be less than one- 
half of the present number. The effect of the increase, 
although undoubtedly mischievous in tendency, cannot 
be accurately estimated in its amount. In many boroughs, 
a much smaller percentage would ensure the preference of 
a reckless demagogue toa gentleman or man of principle 
who might belong to either of the moderate parties. 
It is well known that pipes of wine in the dock cellars 
sometimes become mysteriously fuller, as portions of their 
contents are successively drawn off for samples. The addition 
of liquid bulk is certainly not such as to improve the quality 
of the original vintage, but it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact point at which the mixture becomes undrinkable. If 
Mr. Bricur succeeds in carrying out his threat of blowing 
a hundred members into space, the Legislature will be 
probably vulgarized and demoralized in a corresponding pro- 
portion. A considerable number of those members of the 
present House who retain their seats will be less independent, 


and less at liberty to follow their own conscientious con- 
victions. 

Mr. DisraxEtt apologized for the length of the debate, on 
the ground that an elaborate discussion of the principles of 
reform would naturally precede an effort to improve the 
measure by serious modifications. The explanation, like 


many other propositions proceeding from the same author, - 


was arbitrary, extemporaneous, and inapplicable to the par- 
ticular case. There has, indeed, been some elucidation of the 
theory of reform, but the arguments which have been used 
have, under present circumstances, little practical bearing ; 
for the amendments which are proposed, although some of 
them might perhaps be beneficial, are certain to be rejected 
if they counteract in any perceptible degree the mischievous 
tendencies of the Bill. Different members, with the best in- 
tentions, propose to bestow the franchise on graduates, on 
those who belong to certain professions, or on persons com- 
plying with other conditions which mark them out as be- 
longing to the upper or middle classes. All schemes of ‘the 
kind are plausible, and may be just, but they are subject 
to a common defect in being almost wholly inoperative. 
Graduates, lawyers, clergymen, and doctors have votes already, 
or can procure them if they wish, or at worst they can 
willingly dispense with the franchise. The minority which 
possesses property or education will derive little advantage 
from the concession of a few hundred votes, at the 
moment when its influence is swamped by hundreds of 
thousands of 6/. householders. The gentry and wealthy 
tradesmen of Marylebone, the thoughtful and moderate 
upper classes of Birmingham, know by experience the value 
of their votes when publicans league with vestrymen, or 
when Mr. Bricut’s applauding rabble suppresses all 
resistance and discussion. Across the Channel, ex-Ministers 
and members of the Institute enjoy, in common with the 
street-sweepers of Paris, the inestimable right of universal 
suffrage, as in Nephelococcygia the nightingale may perhaps 
have shared in the constitutional privileges exercised by the 
democracy of sparrows. It is impossible to readjust the 


balance of the representative system by placing a few. 


additional grains in the scale which is about to be violently 
tilted up. The cumulative votes allowed to property 
in the parochial constitution illustrate the course which 
is adopted when the Legislature seriously intends to 
connect power with taxation. It would be impracticable, 
even if it were desirable, to adopt a similar machinery in 
electing members of Parliament ; but the present consti- 
tuencies, while they principally belong to the humbler ranks 
of society, shade imperceptibly upward from the petty trades- 
man to the wealthy merchant or proprietor. The upper 
classes are contented with the ndemte which they still 
exercise, and the history of parties since the Reform Bill 
affords a proof that their power is not excessive. In eight- 
and-twenty years the Conservatives have enjoyed seven years 
of office, and for five years of their prosperity they were almost 
wholly indebted to the personal pre-eminence of Sir Robert 
Peet, If the constituent bodies had unfortunately been con- 
fined to an oligarchy of persons possessing five hundred 
a-year, it may be doubted whether any Liberal Opposition, 
during the same period, would have commanded fifty votes. 
The popular element in the Constitution has been strong 
enough to select the Ministers, while the influence of the 
educated classes has discountenanced all revolutionary and 
violent tendencies. 

Sir Cornewat. Lewis prudently warned the House that 
the enfranchisement of lodgers, as proposed by Mr. Epwix, 
James, would, notwithstanding Mr. Disraki’s countenance 
of the project, be found by no means an aristocratic measure. 
It may be true that a philosopher on the first-floor is as 
respectable as his landlord who passes an unpretending 
existence on the basement ; but speculative reformers may be. 
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well assured that Mr. James is not solicitous for the interests 
of learning, of fortune, or of fashion. The enfranchisement 


of lodgers means the withdrawal of the frail securities which 


are still'furnished by the payment of rates and of annual 
rents. If lodgers of 20/., of 50l., or of tool. rent were ad- 
mitted to the suffrage, the seeds of a new Reform Bill would 
be sown in the clause which contained the amendment. 


Householders, after all, occupy houses, and lodgers constitute. 


the remainder of the community. Ten years hence, Reformers 
might ask why lodgers should have a higher qualification 
than householders, and enthusiasts for uniformity would 
insist on the indiscriminate admission of a class which has, 
as a general rule, given few hostages to fortune. 

Mr. Buxton’s proposal that the elector should be allowed 
to accumulate his votes on a single candidate would be 
worthy of consideration if there were any probability that 
it would be allowed to pass. It is not easy, without experi- 
ment, to determine the probable effects of such an arrange- 
ment, but it would in many cases tend to discountenance 
the introduction of insignificant or disreputable partisans. 
It often happens that two respectable opponents split their 
votes respectively with two mere nominees, selected for the 
purpose. In such cases, it would be better to divide the 
representation between two competent members ; but a drawn 
battle would not suit the purpose of either local faction. 
Contrivances for hampering the free action of democracy 
are naturally distasteful to that part of the community 
which alone entertains or professes any desire for the adoption 
of a Reform Bill. It is doubtful whether Lord Joun 
RussE.1 could have carried his minority clause in 1854, and 
it is certain that no private member will be able to press 
any similar provision on an unwilling Government. Still 
more plausible arguments might be urged in favour of a 
recent proposal that the 6. franchise should be adopted only 
in certain populous towns; but so great a change in the 
scheme would affect the preamble of the Bill, or, in other 
words, it would be inconsistent with the fatal pledges 
which were given last year on the hustings. 

Notwithstanding the absence of direct opposition, and the 
improbability that importaut amendments will be carried, 
there is a growing suspicion that the Bill will not pass into a 
law during the present session. The House of Commons is 
discovering that it has yielded to an imaginary pressure, and 
the well-founded abhorrence of a dissolution is gradually 
overpowering the dread of indignant constituents. Never- 
theless, the difficulty of setting an example of recantation may 
probably prove insurmountable. Neither the Government 
nor the Opposition has hitherto shown any disposition to 
bell the cat. The House of Lords may reasonably object 
to discharge the duty of the House of Commons by rejecting 
a Bill which has passed its second reading unopposed. On 
the whole, it is not unjust that zealous reformers, such 
as Mr. Epwin James, should assume the responsibility of 
defeating the measure for which they have clamoured so 
loudly. The Ministers, by their speeches and by their silence, 
have done their utmost to invite the friendly hostility of 
those who share their responsibility for the Bill and their 
aversion to the policy which it embodies. 


CHANGES IN HUNGARY. 


HE letter in which the Emperor of Austria appointed 
T General Benepek Governor of Hungary, and explained 
the changes which that portion of the empire is to undergo, 
must have cost its author many a pang of mortified pride. 
The present must indeed be dark and troubled when FRanors 
Josepn abandons the dreams of the past in order to throw 
himself on so very uncertain and perplexing a future as the 
picture of Hungary, restored to its old independence, must 
present to a mind thoroughly imbued with the notion that 
Austria can only govern by means of a German bureaucracy. 
The state of Hungary must have been such as to leave the 
Cabinet of Vienna no choice, and the event has amply justi- 
fied the foresight of those who declared it impossible that 
Hungary should be much longer kept down, now that the 
Italian war has excited the hopes of the Hungarians and 
revealed the weakness of Austria. The concessions are 
clowded over with some ambiguities of language, and suffi- 
cleftt loopholes are left to admit of an easy retreat if the 
Htipétial Government deemed it safe to disappoint once more 
the expectations of its subjects. But ‘quite enough remains 


tO thaké it certain that if fear keeps the er owe 
téletibly Honest, the whole constitution, not only o 
Fengaty, btit of the Empire, must be changed. The 


work of destruction is nearly complete. The bureaucratic 
division of the province, and the bureaucratic machinery 
of administration’ in Hungary are entirely swept away, 
with the exception of a tem staff retained ' to 
naugurate the new system. So far the letter announces 
an indisputable gain. The legion of foreign functionaries 
that fed on the fat of the land will be cleared off, 
and ‘the Hungarians will thus escape the, greatest of all 
the practical grievances they have now to endure. But 
what will happen next is doubtful. We cannot be sure that 
the Hungarians will accept what. is offered them, or. that 
Austria will act honestly, and make provincial independence 
a reality ; or that, if she were as honest as daylight, she could 
succeed in working a system alien to all her traditions. 
Time only can show how all this will be. 

Any one unacquainted with the old Constitution of Hun- 
gary would be apt to think less of the concession now offered 
than it deserves. It seems a small thing to say that. the 
County Courts or Assemblies shall be restored, and that 
then steps shall be taken for the constitution of a Diet. 
But, as a matter of fact, these County Assemblies, and not 
the Diet, were the characteristic feature and, the great, 


guarantee of the old Hungarian independence, The County, 


Assembly was not only the mainspring of the general 
Government, but had a most important jurisdiction of its 


own. The administrative decrees of the Supreme Power were. 


only executed through the officials of the subordinate Assem- 
blies. Any one Assembly, acting quite independently, could 
refuse to enforce the decrees addressed to it, on the ground of 
their incompatibility with the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom. Each Assembly had a right to discuss the general affairs 
of the country, and to communicate with other Assemblies, 
or with the Diet. The Assemblies also elected the. de- 
puties to the Diet, so that the Diet is, in the strictest sense, 
an offshoot from the Assemblies ; and it is only when the 
Assemblies have been organized that a Diet:can be sum- 
moned, according to the old theory of the Constitution. The 
Assemblies, which. numbered 160 in all, had in fact an 
authority something like that possessed by each of. the 
federated States that comprise the American Union. They 
appointed all judicial and executive officers. within the 
locality, raised taxes for works of, local. utility, and could 
pass laws locally binding, if not in contravention of the 
general law of H To restore these County 


ungary. 
Assemblies is therefore an indispensable. preliminary to the 


restoration of the Diet, and is the most decisive means of 
proclaiming that the reign of the bureaucracy is at an end. 
We believe that the Hungarians will look with suspicion on 
the concessions offered them, not because they think the 
promised changes small, but. because they do not believe that 
they will ever be made. They think that. this is one of the 
old tricks of Austria, and. that if the people are at all 
quieted by: this letter, an intimation will be given that. there 
are good reasons for delay, and that the County. Assemblies 
cannot be restored at present. Austrian promises are not 
rated very highly anywhere, and in Hungary sad experience 
has shown that théy are often not worth the paper they are 
written on.. But so far as promises go, the promise of the 
restoration of the County Assemblies is as handsome a 
promise as the Hungarians need wish for. 

Even supposing that Austria intends to be dishonest, there 
is fair ground for hoping that she may be kept in the right path 
by fear. If Hungary is formidable enough to have wrung 
the promise of independence out of an Emperor trained in the 
strictest sect of bureaucrats, she may, we will hope, continue 
to make herself sufficiently formidable to ensure the promise. 
being fulfilled. But the great difficulty is to see how things 
could be brought into working order if Austria was honest, 
and the free development of municipal institutions was per- 
mitted. The Emperor, in his letter, hints that some change 
must be made in the old institutions of Hungary in order to. 
accommodate them to the exigencies of the present day. It 
is unfair to construe this as an indication of coming treachery, 
for it is by no means to see how the Austrian Empire 
could possibly be carried on if the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion were restored without some eompromise being entered 
into. The Diet, according to the Constitution, not only 
decides what taxes shall be raised, and how, but also whether 
recruiting shall be permitted, and whether the Sovereign 
shall make peace or war. The Hungarians have always pro- 
claimed that they would wish to see the other provinces of 
Austria enjoy what they ask for themselves. Each province 
then would have its Diet, and each Diet would decide whether 
taxes should be paid, recruiting permitted, and war declared. 
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In order to attain any unity of action, it would be necessary 
to have a Federal Assembly with representatives from all 
the provinces, and this Federal Assembly must have 

wer on federal questions to override the provincial Diets. 
This would at once entirely alter the position of the 
Diets, and would introduce a perfectly new system of govern- 
ment into Austria. Even supposing that Francis JosePu 
would consent to be a constitutional monarch, he could not 
carry on his Government without men around him fit to 
carry on a constitutional government. It is hardly too much 
to say that he has never in his life spoken to a man who could 
manage a Constitutional Assembly for a week. All his friends 
and dependents have been trained in an opposite school. They 
have been taught to worship Casar, crush rebels, and govern 
by red-tape. An entirely different kind of Minister must 
come to the top of affairs in Vienna before the consequences 
that must flow from the restoration of Provincial Diets, after 
the old Hungarian pattern, could follow in their natural 
course without overthrowing the Austrian Empire. It must 
be remembered that there never has been a time when the 
free exercise of its powers by the Hungarian Diet has been 
found compatible with Austrian government. There have 
been many open conflicts between the dynasty and the 
province, and during peaceful times the Imperial Government 
got on by bribing or flattering a sufficient number of the 
leading Magyars. That even this gave Austria a very 
precarious hold over the province is shown by the earnest 
attempts it has made on three great occasions to alter the 
whole system, and substitute a centralized bureaucracy for 
local independence. 

Those Hungarians, therefore, who are capable of looking 
to the future, must agree with the Emperor that some 
changes are necessary ; and the old Constitution of Hungary 
cannot be restored if it is to remain a part of the Empire. 
So far as foreigners can pretend to judge, it seems to be 
their policy to get the County Assemblies firmly established, 
with full and exclusive authority for all local purposes, and 
then to give the Diet such a shape as may make it answer 
the ends of a Federal and Constitutional Government, to be 
worked out in the course of time, as occasion may serve, 
and as men competent for the task of government may 
gradually be formed. To effect this the Hungarians 
will have to display a rare combination of qualities. 
They will have to exercise a vigilant suspiciousness of 
Austria, and at the same time not to press the Government 
too hard. They will have to accustom themselves to 
the difficult lessons of compromise, and yet resolutely assert 
their full independence. If they will not do this, they 
must make up their minds to seek their safety in total 
separation from Austria. If Hungary were a separate 
kingdom, she might certainly frame her Constitution as she 
pleased. But she.would be a weak State with very dangerous 
neighbours. Her connexion with Austria is worth a great 
deal to her, if looked on merely as a preservative from 
Russia. Supposing that she can make herself terrible 
enough to keep the Emperor to his word, what is now 
offered her seems to us to raise fairly the question whether 
she will accept any overtures from Austria, or whether she 
insists on trying the doubtful chance of erecting herself jnto 
a separate kingdom. Either course is full of difficulties; but 
her true policy would lead. her, we apprehend, not to quit 
Austria, but to make the best use she can of the position of 
Austria in Europe, provided she gets rid at once of the cen- 
tralization that now lies like a log round her neck. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF FINANCE. 
Ww sincerely hope that Mr. GLapstone’s plan of levying 


money by a system of stamps on commercial docu- 
ments may not prove a more intolerable burden on the trade 
of the country than the petty protective duties which he 
prides himself on abolishing. Such duties as those just im- 
posed may be oppressive in two ways—through their amount 
or through their uncertainty. Now Mr. GLapstonr’s stamps, 
though far from light, are not extraordinarily heavy ; but 
there is much reason to fear that the law which governs 
them will prove to be extremely obscure. The correspon- 
dence on the subject, which has been continued for some 
time in the Money articles of the Zimes, will have struck 
many of our readers ; but it is not all persons who are com- 
petent to perceive how unsatisfactory is the result. Various 
firms write to the Board of Inland Revenue for information 
on doubtful points, and the Board replies confidently 
enough, giving an answer to every question on the authority 


of its solicitor. As might be expected from the professional 
respectability of this gentleman, the solutions afforded are 
always plausible, but they are quite unauthoritative, and in 
certain cases they are not more than plausible. A crop of 
nice points for the Bar and the courts of justice lurk under 
those fragments of the new law which the caution of some 
few mercantile men has brought, as yet, under public notice, 
and he would be a bold man who would pledge himself that 
there is not a host of them in ambush and still undetected. The 
fault, meanwhile, is not with Mr. Giapsronr’s legal advisers, 
but the task they have undertaken is a most difficult one. 
The course of commercial transactions, and the documents 
which authenticate various steps in that course, have not 
grown up under Acts of Parliament, though Acts of Parlia- 
ment have frequently recognised them. They are the crea- 
tures of custom and usage ; and commercial usage, though on 
the whole uniform, has never been so inflexible as not to 
admit considerable deviations from general practice. To 
frame an Act of Parliament so as either to include these 
deviations, or so as not to punish them as illegal, lies almost 
beyond human attainment; and the framers of our Stamp 
laws have hitherto exercised a wise caution in almost ex- 
clusively confining their exactions to that class of documents 
whose variations in character and tenor through the entire 
region of commerce are least appreciable—bills of exchange 
and promissory notes. Mr. GiapsTong, with characteristic 
boldness, proposes to require stamps from a variety of docu- 
ments, of which much the greater part are exclusively 
known to this country, while some, it is to be feared, are 
only in local use, or at best used only by the most orthodox 
schools of commerce. The dissenters may not be numerous 
or respectable, but it is equally harsh and dangerous to 
compel them to take the fmancial sacrament. 

The imposition of fresh stamp duties is distinctly a retro- 
grade step—as retrograde in its way as would be a return to 
the protective system. The fundamental objections to this 
mode of procuring revenue are of the most formidable 
description. The greatest of them is that a lapse of the tax- 
payer is punished with so intolerably heavy a penalty. The 
effect of not putting a proper stamp on a commercial docu- 
ment is that it becomes unavailable for all legal purposes, 
and through its inadmissibility in evidence, hundreds, 
thousands, or even millions of pounds may be lost to the 
trader by a piece of mere carelessness. Some years ago 
a popular novel was written, in which the most stirring 
scene set forth the hair-breadth escapes of the hero from 
several traps of the law, and his final capture in one of them. 
We believe that lawyers differ in their estimate of the sup- 
posed flaw which transferred Ten Thousand a Year from 
its faultless possessor to Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, but 
nobody doubts what would have been the decision 
of the Court if the blemish in the title-deed had 
been an improper stamp instead of an erasure. Mr, 
GLADsTONE’s finance evades some of the vices which attached, 
and to a great extent still attach, to the system of stamps on 
deeds, inasmuch as the petty amount of the new duties 
removes the temptation to palter with the law ; but the very 
smallness of the impost brings out all the more strongly the 
fundamental injustice and inequality of this whole class of 
fiscal expedients. The of the ExcuEequer has 
ingeniously contrived that everybody punished under his 
Stamp law shall be, almost certainly, an innocent offender. 
Nobody would leave a document unstamped, or apply a 
penny stamp instead of a threepenny one, merely for the 
sake of saving the halfpence. The blunder, when it occurs, will 
necessarily be committed under a bond fide misapprehension 
of the requirements of the law ; nor will it be till a suc- 
cession of perfectly honest traders have been defeated in 
just claims, or have been compelled to submit to barefaced 
fraud, that even the legal profession will be aware how a 
commercial transaction, unless it be of the most ordinary 
kind, can be conducted safely to a close. 

The commercial interest is not so patient, nor are Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer so deaf to its complaints, that we can 
suppose these grievances likely to be prolonged indefinitely. 
Here we come to the most dangerous side of Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s experiment. If the new system of finance fails, or 
even if it be much murmured at, what are we to look for 
next? It must of course be abolished, for Finance Ministers 
are perfectly well aware that the cheapest way of winning 
a reputation now-a-days is to relieve trade from the most 
infinitesimal obstructions ; and what is there for us then 
except a fresh increase of direct <axation! Many of the duties 
just taken off might have been maintained, but none of them 
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can ever be restored, and we are now in such a position 
that for every miscarriage of a fiscal experiment a fresh turn 
must be given to the screw which as yet takes the compara- 
tively lenient form of a 1od. in the pound Income-tax. It 
is difficult to persuade one’s self that Mr. Guapstone’s ferti- 
lity of invention and plausibility of exposition will long blind 
the most incautious politician to the weak parts of his fiscal 
theory. His peculiarities are that le has an excessive taste for 
innovation and a strange insensibility to the evils of direct 
exaction from the taxpayer. Neither of these characteristics 
would have been as dangerous as it is without the other. An 
innovating financier would have been checked by his fear of 
resorting to the fiscal machinery of which the Income-tax is 
the type, and an enthusiast for direct taxation would have 
been kept within bounds by a disinclination to meddle with 
existing imposts. But Mr. Guapstonz, who is evidently 
determined to astonish us with a fresh novelty in every year 
of his Chancellorship, is at the same time the only 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHequeR who has spoken with 
complacency of drawing yet more largely on the direct 
sources of revenue. It is not enough to stop this ingenious 
gentleman that he assuredly does not know what is the 
nature of the direct taxation which he praises. Perfectly 
well aware that no form of Income-tax but the present 
has the semblance of justice, and yet only too conscious that 
it would be impossible to maintain the present Income-tax 
permanently, even at half its present amount, he still talks 
Mr. Bricut’s language without adopting its meaning, and, 
indeed, without clear meaning of any kind. A financier 
who can shut his eyes to this gap in his own fiscal theory is 
not likely to be affected by the objections to an Income-tax 
derived from politics and morals. We should imagine, 
however, that even in her Masesty’s Government there are 
some persons who see that the tax is already screwed as high 
as it can safely be during peace, and who even perceive that, 
under a new political system, there is likely to be a perma- 
nent contest between the direct tax-payer and the non-tax- 
paying voter—the first striving to excel in evasion, the last 
in oppression, It is for the saner Ministers to consider 
whether they will allow Mr. Guapstone to turn the Income- 
tax into a bank from which he is for ever to pay the losses 
he incurs at this game of financial hazard. 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


HE vote of confidence adopted by the Prussian Chamber 

is creditable to the Government, to the majority, and to the 
principal speakers on the patriotic side ; but the occasion of 
the debate, and the opinions which were expressed, are not 
encouraging to sanguine well-wishers of Germany. The in- 
ternal divisions which have for centuries paralysed the most 
powerful nation on the Continent still provoke and invite 
the predatory ambition of France. Baron von VINCKE 
proposes, as the first condition of federal unity, the exclusion 
of the Austrian provinces from the League ; and the recent 
vote of the Diet shows that many of the minor Princes are 
determined to reject the leadership of Prussia. It is on similar 
repugnances and jealousies that greedy neighbours have 
speculated, from the time of RicE1eu down to the present 
day. The Elector of Bavarta marched under the banner 
of Louis XIV. and a third of the Holy Roman Empire 
acknowledged the supremacy of Napoteon. If Prussian in- 
fluence alarms the petty sovereigns, there is too much reason 
to fear that they may seek foreign protection, and Austria 
may adopt the precedent which was established when Maria 
Tueresa allied herself with France against FREDERICK 
the Great. On the other hand, reasonable hopes may be 
founded on the national feeling developed during the great 
European war and in the long interval of peace. It may be 
doubted whether any petty potentate would be able to retain 
his throne on the condition of an alliance with the public 
enemy. The suppression of the Constitution of Hesse has 
revived the general distrust of the Diet at the same time 
that the annexation of Savoy has created a well-founded 
alarm for the safety of the Rhenish provinces. Prussian 
statesmen exercise a sound judgment in claiming the 
championship of Germany, and it is satisfactory to be assured 
that French intrigues and offers will be inadmissible at Berlin. 
There can be no doubt that Prussia might at any moment 
negotiate an arrangement similar to the contract by which 
Piedmont received Lombardy in exchange for Savoy 
and Nice. Half of Central Germany would be willingly 
offered by France as an exchange for the left bank 
of the Rhine, But the repetition of the treasonable 


bargains of 1794 would, even if the Recent and his country- 
men were capable of such baseness, be fatal to the future 
influence of the great North German Power. It is impos- 
sible to doubt the sincerity of the alarm which was expressed 
by almost every speaker in the debate ; but it is singularly 
unfortunate that jealousy of France should for the present 
be unavoidably associated with indignation against Austria. 
United Germany would only be sufficiently strong to 
overawe the restless cupidity which has just been inflamed 
by the easy acquisition of Savoy. The internal struggle 
between despotism and national feeling involves a general 
danger when it is carried on in the presence of a vigilant 
and unscrupulous enemy; and though, in the present in- 
stance, the fault is certainly not on the side of Prussia, the 
melancholy consequences are likely to fall on both rivals in 
common. 

It is useless to protest against the policy of Austria, either 
in Federal or in European affairs. Tenacious obstinacy has 
so often served or saved the House of Hapssure, that no 
misfortune seems capable of teaching the prudence of con- 
cession. Long before the Revolutionary wars, the petty 
princes and the Free Cities habitually looked to the Roman 
Emperor for protection against the growing power of 
Prussia. Under the modern Constitution, Austria has 
always supported the claims of the different Governments, 
and discouraged the desire of unity which naturally asso- 
ciated itself with the dynasty of FrepErick the GREAT. 
The reigning King of Prussia might at one time have placed 
himself on the Imperial Throne, and many of the minor 
potentates look with natural fear to the possible renewal of 
the scheme. Whenever a conflict arises between a sovereign 
and his subjects, the Austrian Government regards the 
establishment of popular institutions as a step towards the 
dreaded supremacy of Berlin ; and for this reason the Elector 
of Hesse is supported by the majority of the Diet in his 
suppression of provincial freedom. In 1850 and 1851, the 
same question all but led to a war between the two great 
German Powers, and it is not surprising that Prussia still 
looks back with indignation to the tame submission of King 
Freperick Wittiam at Olmutz. The Recent and his 
Ministers have now declared their determination to dispute 
the ill-judged resolution of the Diet, and it is evident from 
the Parliamentary discussion that their conduct is applauded 
by the representatives of the States, claiming at the same 
time to speak the sentiments of the German nation. 
Baron von VINCKE, and those who share his opinions, iden- 
tify the leadership of Prussia with successful resistance 
to France, and in all parts of Germany, men of honesty 
and ability are found to protest against the existing sub- 
divisions of the ancient empire. Even among the Princes, 
the Duke of Saxe-Copura has become an advocate of 
national unity, and it is generally admitted that Austria 
can no longer fulfil the duties of Chief of the Confederation. 
There is no longer any danger that the degradation of 
Olmutz will be repeated, but foreigners may be allowed 
to ask whether a compromise between the contend- 
ing Powers is still altogether impossible. The people of 
Southern Germany would be helpless in a struggle against 
the common enemy if their rulers held aloof, under the in- 
fluence of Austria, from the conflict which must be conducted 
by Prussia. It would scarcely be possible to effect a bene- 
ficial revolution in the midst of a formidable defensive war. 
There have been some indications of late in the portion of 
the German press which admits Austrian inspirations that 
a sounder policy is beginning to supersede that estrange- 
ment from England which generally implies practical subser- 
viency to France. Bavaria, as well as Prussia, has possessions 
to lose on the left bank of the Rhine, and the warlike 
enthusiasm of last year was certainly not produced by any 
national anxiety for the Austrian possessions in Lombardy. 
It is not desirable that Prussia should give way on the 
question of Hesse, but the sweeping denunciations of Austria 
which were applauded in the Chamber are not, in themselves, 
calculated to discourage the insidious projects of France. 

It is satisfactory to observe that some Catholic deputies 
concurred in the patriotic language which was employed by 
their Protestant colleagues. The great religious schism 
which principally arose from the obstinate bigotry of 
CuarLEs V. has tended more than any other cause to 
divide and weaken the German nation. Although the 
Prussian Government is admirably tolerant and impar- 
tial, the difference of religion tends to maintain the in- 
fluence of Austria in Bavaria and in some of the other 


Southern States. It is scarcely probable that the Catholio 
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Potentates will at any time acquiesce in the absolute 
supremacy of a Protestant Government. The Federal 
Constitution must be modified, and the direct power of 
Prussia increased, but the actual unity of Germany under 
one Sovereign is a more fanciful project than the attain- 
ment of a similar result in Italy. The members 
of the Parliament of Berlin cannot but know the 
formidable difficulties which impede the restoration 
of the old Franconian or Saxon Empire. They are justified 
in demanding for Prussia «a decisive voice in the internal 
organization of the League, and the supreme direction of 
the national forces in the anticipated struggle with France. 
It may be hoped that they have no desire to maintain an 
irreconcilable quarrel with the great Power which they 
cannot exclude from Germany, although its character is but 
partially German. Joint action in a great cause might tend 
to soften many repugnancies, and Germany, at the close of a 
victorious war, might resume, with better omens, the hopes 
and sympathies which in 1815 proved not altogether barren. 


THE NAVY COMMISSION. 


F the Admiralty displayed half the skill in the per- 
formance of its duties which it employs in the conduct 
of its perennial controversy with the nation, it would bea 
model of businesslike method and energy, instead of being 
what it is. With the instinctive adroituess which it always 
exhibits, the Board has just made a new move in the game 
by supporting the demand for a Commission of Inquiry, 
which was growing too strong to be longer resisted. The 
peculiar laws which seem to regulate the action of the 
Admiralty make it quite impossible to say whether its last 
step is one in advance or in retreat. Repeated inquiries, 
followed by no adequate result, have hitherto been found 
serviceable enough in tiding over a period of popular impatience, 
and setting the Admiralty once more afloat in the tranquil 
waters which it loves. More or less of delay is inseparable from 
the investigation of matters involved in so much both of inci- 
dental obscurity and studied mystery as the management of 
the great building establishments of the navy. But this 
must perforce be submitted to until sufficient light has been 
let into the dark corners of the dockyards to remove all 
doubt as to the precise points where reforms can be effectually 
introduced. It is difficult to look forward with very san- 
guine anticipations to the issue of the promised inquiry, and 
yet it would be still more difficult to deny the absolute 
necessity for further investigation. There is much valuable 
information to be gleaned from the Report of the late Com- 
mittee, and the evidence which accompanies it; and it is 
useful to learn from the counter-statements of Sir BaLpwin 
Watker and Mr. Cuarrie.p the sort of answer which is 
deemed satisfactory by the officers of the dockyards. But 
there was no possibility of getting at the bottom of the many 
knotty questions which the Committee opened up without an 
effective examination of the chief of the dockyard department. 
This advantage, which was denied to the Committee, will no 
doubt be enjoyed by the new Commission ; and Sir Batpwin 
Watker will have an opportunity of explaining a great 
many peculiarities in the conduct of dockyard business which 
his voluntary statement, in answer to the Report of the 
Committee, has left more obscure than ever. 

Mr. Linpsay's very sensible suggestion, that the mode of 
keeping the accounts of the Navy should be expressly in- 
cluded among the subjects of inquiry, will possibly lead to 
some elucidation of the remarkable circumstance that dock- 
yard figures generally suggest to different inquirers the most 
contradictory inferences, and seem capable of bearing every 
imaginable interpretation, except, perhaps, that which is 
consistent with the facts. “We can make very little out of 
“your figures,” say the Committee. “We can’t find out 
“how your money is spent, and all that we can discover is, 
“that there is apparently no relation whatever between 
“money spent, and value obtained.” “ You are entirely 
“mistaken,” say the officials, in return; “the money is 
“ frugally and advantageously spent, and if you have imagined 
“the contrary, it all comes of trusting to our returns and 
“accounts, which are good for nothing but to mislead you.” 
This was the stage to which the controversy was brought by 
the late inquiry, and one of the most important duties of 
the Commission will be to ascertain why it is that the 
accounts of the navy are so utterly unintelligible that the 
dockyard authorities are unable to explain them to others, 
or even to use them to any purpose for the control 
of the establishments under their charge, The comparative 


cost of similar ships built at different dockyards was a 
question supposed to be so entirely beyond the power of any 
accounts to solve, that it never occurred either to the Board 
or the Surveyor to seek a solution of the mystery for their 
own edification. Even when it was desirable to refute, 
with all possible exactness and particularity, the suggestion 
that 5,000,000/. had been wasted within a few years, the 
best efforts of the Admiralty resulted in a statement which 
entered several millions to an account which was only a para- 
phrase of the costly item of “sundries”—an item of familiar 
occurrence in the private books of gentlemen who do not 
condescend to businesslike accuracy. 

If the Commission does its work well, it may find in Ad- 
miralty sundries a veritable gold mine ; and even if the 
actual saving to be effected should be less than Lord CLARENCE 
Pacer and others still believe to be possible, it will at any 
rate be some satisfaction to know what becomes of the money 
voted for the Navy Estimates. A thorough arrangement of 
the system of account in the navy ought to be as grateful 
to the feelings of the Aduwiralty as to the desires of the 
public. While the Board was not expected to give any in- 
formation, it could go on pleasantly enough, without troubling 
itself with tiresome figures ; but it must be a real annoyance 
and embarrassment to be incessantly asked for accounts of 
which no one, from the First Lord downwards, seems to 
know anything more than the man in the moon. Again and 
again we have been promised a return to the wholesome 
practice of old times, when the Admiralty knew the cost of 
every ship it built, and rendered an exact annual account to 
the House of Commons ; and the most charitable way of ex- 
plaining the non-performance of those pledges which Lord 
CLARENCE PaGet renews in every speech, is to suppose that 
the Board of Admiralty has got its books into that state of 
hopeless confusion which is elsewhere to be found only in the 
ledgers of the class of bankrupts whose highest ambition is 
to get a third-class certificate, The very essence of all the 
reform which is possible without the reconstruction of the 
Board itself will probably be fourtd to consist in keeping 
accurate books. Once let it be known, in every case, in what 
dockyard needless expense is incurred, on what items it has 
occurred, under whose immediate superintendence it has 
been permitted, and how promptly it has roused the vigilance 
of the surveyor’s department—and the grand secret of thrift 
will have been discovered. There will be little waste when the 
responsibility for it can be fixed on the right shoulders, and 
this is what a rational system of account could not fail to do, 

After all, the concession which is made by the appoint- 
ment of a Commission is in great measure neutralized by the 
refusal to extend the inquiry to the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty. That, said Lord Crarence Pacer, would be 
opening a very large question. Even if it were, we do not 
know on what principle large questions, when they happen 
also to be vital questions, should be exempt from investiga- 
tion. The larger and more important a question nay be, 
the greater seems to be the reason and necessity for having 
it thoroughly sifted. But it is really absurd at this day to 
deprecate the opening of a question which has been the con- 
stant subject of Parliamentary discussion for years, and 
which will never cease to occupy the minds of all who 
interest themselves in the well-being of the navy, until it 
shall have been finally set at rest. It would have been 
much nearer the truth to say that the issuing of a Commis- 
sion to ascertain the organic defects of the Admiralty, and 
to suggest the needful remedy, would be the first step 
towards the closing rather than the opening of a great 
question. Ifa gun-boat is suspected of being rotten within, 
her planking is stripped off without hesitation, and the 
soundness of every timber is tested by the closest scrutiny. 
Just now it appears that, through some disgraceful mis- 
management, almost the whole of the miniature fleet on 
which so much store was set is rotten to the core; but 
even by Lords of the Admiralty it has not yet been 
suggested that the greatness of the evil is a reason for 
suspending all further inquiries. Don Quixote, having satis- 
fied himself that the strength of his helmet would scarcely 
bear investigation, prudently abstained from opening the 
grave question of its sufficiency. But this precedent has not 
been generally considered safe, and instead of leaving the 
Admiralty untested lest it should be condemned on trial, it 
would be more prudent to do as is now being done with 
the gunboats, and institute a searching inquiry into the source 
and extent of the evil. No doubt it is a great question 
whether the framework of the Admiralty also'is not so 


rotten as to crumble to pieces on a rude examination, and it 
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is precisely because it is the great question on which the 
amendment of naval administration must of necessity turn, 
that it should be the subject of the most prompt and anxious 
inquiry. That the existing constitution of the Admiralty will 
sooner or later be exposed toasearching test, noonecan seriously 
doubt, nor is it less certain that whenever the day of trial 
comes, the present organization must stand condemned, 
Abundant variety of opinion may be met with as to the 
most suitable constitution for the management of the navy, 
but it is not in the least degree necessary to determine the 
best organization in order to arrive at the conclusion that the 
present is about as bad asit can be. By its fruits it must be 
judged, and where uncontrolled waste is the characteristic of 
subordinate departments, it is easy to say what must be the 
nature of the supervision exercised by the Board over 
officers who are supposed to be subject to its control. 


LORD NORMANBY ON THE SAVOY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lc Lord Cowtey had no private business which required 
his attention in England, it was scarcely worth while to 
travel through sleet and snow to defend himself against 
Lord Normansy’s atiack. Lord GranviLte’s grammatical 
criticism on the singular language of the proposed resolution 
formed a sufficient commentary on its substance. Nothing 
could be more injudicious or ineffectual than an attempt to 
lay down a Parliamentary rule for the guidance of diplo- 
matists in the conduct of their semi-official or unrecorded 
correspondence. The regulations of the Foreign Office may 
probably admit of improvement, and there appears to be no 
reason why the confidential, or even the gossiping, letters of 
ambassadors should not be deposited in the archives for the 
information of future Ministers ; but, if the practice is to be 
enforced, both Houses of Parliament must be content to 
limit their own power of calling for information. The 
question really turns, not on the technical distinction 
between despatches and letters, but on the growing habit of 
drawing up official corréspondence with a view to ultimate 
or immediate publication. When Count WatewskI, in the 
course of a conversation about the weather or the opera, 


interposed his private opinion that Savoy would be annexed, 


neither Lord Cow1ey nor Lord Joun can 
have doubted that his unauthorized guess was conclu- 
sive evidence of the Imperial project ; but if the remark 
had been communicated in a formal despatch, it would 
have been necessary to reply by a suitable protest, and, as 
Lord Cowtey himself remarks, it was advisable to assume 
that the previous promise of the French Government was 
still valid and binding. If it is objected that Savoy has, 
after all, been seized, and that the seizure was arranged long 
before the official disclaimer, Lord Joun Russet may reply 
that no logic or diplomacy is a match for deliberate bad 
faith. Count Wa.ewskI, in July last, formally and uncon- 
ditionally declared that it was not the intention of his 
Government to claim either Savoy or Nice. It was highly 
— to place a conventional faith in the word of an 
mperor, and there would have been neither advantage nor 
courtesy in the demand for frequent renewals of the same 
mendacious assurance. There is less excuse for the personal 
credulity which induced Mr. Guapstong, as late as February, 
to declare that territorial aggrandizement could by no possi- 
bility form a part of the policy of France. It may fairly be 
supposed that Lord Cowey, although he believed in 1859 
that France was not arming, understood and informed his 
Government before the commencement of 1860 that France 
was engaged in the traditional employment of plundering 
her neighbours. His private correspondence must be singu- 
larly reticent and altogether worthless, if it could be printed 
for the information of Parliament without gross impropriety. 
Lord Matuxspury ought to have been the last person to 
complain of the bad effects which may be attributed to the 
absence of timely protests. As he stated in the debate, he 
inquired from the French Government more than a year ago, 
whether any treaty or convention had been drawn up for 
the cession of Savoy, under certain contingencies, by Sardinia 
to France. The terms of the question might have been 
dictated by the candid Government which was ready with 
the most satisfactory answer in the negative. Lord Matmes- 
BurRY had received authentic information that there was a 
Jamily compact for the surrender of Savoy, and he was 
especially reminded thgé the document was not, in strictness 
of language, either a preaty or a convention. Not, perhaps, 
understanding the flifference, the Forricy Secretary pro- 
coeded to use the very phrases which were inapplicable te 


the arrangement. The zealous devotee to the Solemn 
Leagne and Covenant in Old Mortality escaped from the 
vigilance of CLAavERHOusE’s troopers by the exercise of 
similar complaisance on the part of a catechising accomplice. 
“ Do you renounce the Old Covenant, mother?” said Cuddie 
Headrigg ; and the dragoons, innocent of technical theology, 
and believing all Covenants to be equally seditious, were 
satisfied with the prisoner’s eager assent. ‘ Do you renounce 
“the treaty or convention?” said Lord Matmessury to 
Count Watewsk1, and the Imperial Minister, chuckling over 
the pacte de famille, welcomed the opportunity of conveying 
for a the desired impression by a verbal adherence to 
truth. 

If Lord Matmessury wished to find fault with Lord 
Cow ey, he should have recalled the strange assurances of 
peace which were constantly forwarded from Paris and com- 
municated to Parliament on the eve of the Italian war. No 
proof has been given that the present Government has been 
similarly misinformed on the question of Savoy. Lord 
Normansy’s attack was, in truth, directed, not against the 
Ambassador, but against Lord Jonn Russet and Lord 
Paxmerston. It is possible that, in the course of communi- 
cations with France, there may have been sometimes a defi- 
ciency of judgment or of vigour, but the argument that Italy 
ought to have been made a propitiatory sacrifice to avert the 
cupidity of France has been again and again refuted. Lord 
Normasby’s own province of Tuscany would, at least, not 
have bought off the determined aggressor, for Lord CowLey 
expressly states that the spoliation was to have been carried 
out even if the intrigues of France had proved successful at 
Florence. It is difficult to understand the motive of Lord 
GRaNVILLe’s candid avowal that there have been different 
opinions in the Cabinet as to the future settlement of Italy. 
The fact was, indeed, universally known, but a Government 
is always well advised in affecting a conventional unanimity. 
As all the Ministers agreed in the desire that the Italians 
should determine their own destiny, there seems to be still 
less reason for recording their speculative divisions on an 
abstract question which concerned foreigners alone. 

The general irritation against France has been to some 
extent produced by a feeling that England has been slightly 
and discourteously treated by a supposed ally; yet it must 
be remembered that falsehoods and excuses almost always 
imply a kind of compliment to the dupe whom it is thought 
worth while to cajole. It was deemed expedient to secure the 
Commercial Treaty as well as the rectification of the frontier ; 
and it was not until Mr. Coppen and Mr. GLADSTONE were 
amply satisfied, that the Family Compact was put into course 
of execution. The Channel fleet, if it cannot procure perfect 
civility, is considered as a reason for avoiding the grosser 
forms of insult, and M. Tuouvenet has recently exhibited in 
the face of Europe the manners which are thought good 
enough for two millions of mountaineers without a standing 
army and with an open frontier. The despatch to the French 
Minister at Berne is a felicitous imitation of the old 
Napoleonic style; and the pretence that the document was 
inadvertently published furnishes the best proof that it was 
written for the purpose of mortifying and affronting a 
weaker State. There is no House of Commons in France 
to demand indiscreet revelations; and the clerks in the 
Foreign Office are not in the habit of acting without the 
authority of their superiors. 

As usual, it is the lamb far down the stream who has 
troubled the upper course of the waters. Swiss emissaries, 
Swiss propagandism, not M. Larry, with his promises and 
threats, have produced that intense desire for annexation 
with France which has just effervesced through the ballot- 
boxes. “The protest of the Federal Council would in no 
“way change the substance of the question. It would, 
“ however, lead to a certain coolness between us, which, on 
“ the ground of reciprocal interests, had better be avoided.” 
Switzerland, so to speak (pour ainsi dire), proposed, according 
to M. Tnouvenet, a secret treaty of partition. “Soto speak” 
is, to copy the old Shakspearian quibble, “ to speak but so so,” 
for there is notoriously not a particle of truth in the assertion. 
The whole despatch deserves to be studied as an illustration of 
the conduct and temper which may be expected from upstart 
military despots addressing a free nation of limited resources, 
but it is by no means certain that the extraordinary inso- 
lence of the French Minister's language is without an ulterior 
purpose. Geneva remains to be swallowed up as a natural 
appendage to the provinces of which it forms the market and 
the capital. It would not be easy to set up a ballot-box for 
annexation on the shores of the Lake yntil a quarrel had first 
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been picked with the Government of Switzerland. Europe 
will wait long before the alternative of force and fraud gives 

to the secure tranquillity which preceded the establish- 
ment of the second Empire. 


GREAT FRAUDS IN GREAT BUSINESSES. 


~~ Union Bank—one of the most prosperous and best- 
conducted of the London Joint-stock Banks—has recently 
been defrauded of an enormous sum—one of its servants having 
succeeded in robbing it of 263,000/. The fraud is remarkable 
for its extreme simplicity. It was the duty of the offender, 
who was principal cashier, to deposit the unemployed money 
of the Union in the Bank of England, and the Bank of 
England’s pass book, which vouched for its receipts, came 
regularly into the cashier’s hands before it was sent on to 
the clerk who compared its contents with the ledger. The 
cashier subtracted a series of large sums from the amounts 
which it was his duty to deposit, and then secured himself 
from detection by simply forging a pass book, which was 
made to agree with the proper state of the account ; and it 
was of course this forged pass book which was produced to 
the superintendent of the ledger. Ultimately, the fraud 
was discovered by the casual absence of its author, 
which caused the true pass book to be examined in the 
proper quarter. It is plain from this history that the 
misfortune was one which could only have been avoided 
by precautions rarely adopted in great establishments. 
The criminal, after many years of service, which the 
Directors in their Report describe as industrious, and 
probably quite faithful, had been at last promoted to a 
situation which necessarily implied that a great deal of 
confidence would be reposed in him. When he was to be 
trusted in so many things, it would have been absurd to 
guard against the contingency of his plunging so deep in 
crime as to forge a pass book. In fact, according to the 
practice of great associations and firms, the checks designed 
to prevent the petty appropriations uf underlings are 
uniformly dispensed with for the higher servants of the 
establishment. They must be trusted in much, and there is 
therefore a contradiction in providing against the chance of 
their committing those grosser frauds which, for the most 
part, only suggest themselves to minds hardened by a long 
course of crime. 

The incident we have adverted to, and several others of 
the same nature which are attracting public attention, de- 
serve to be clothed with their proper moral. It may be 
remembered that when this Journal was first established, 
the clamour for Administrative Reform in Government de- 
partments had barely begun to give signs of subsiding. One 
of the first tasks which we prescribed to ourselves was to 
point out the extravagance of the demands and expectations 
which found expression in the columns of the Z'imes, and in 
Mr. Dickeys’s stupid serial. Over and over again we re- 
peated that, in great businesses, the alternative was between 
Circumlocution and Confidence. Doubtless it is possible to 
embarrass trade and government with too elaborate a system 
of precautionary formalities ; but, if frauds are to be placed 
beyond the possibility of recurrence, the checks must be very 
numerous and highly elaborate, and the more regular the 
order they follow the easier is it for the dolts who substitute 
a cant-word for argument to stigmatize them as the dead- 
weight of Red-tape and Routine. Of course, there is the 
other expedient of choosing the most trustworthy ser- 
vants who can be found, and then running the risk of 
fraud. There is no limit to the simplification which can 
be obtained by unlimited confidence in the honesty of subor- 
dinates, but then comes the question how far this amount 
of trust is justified by experience of human nature. The 
ground we took up was that, in the concerns of government, 
the less mischievous error was, on the whole, to multiply 
precautions, rather than to run into an excess of confidence. 
It is quite certain that men’s sense of moral obligation grows 
weaker in proportion as the person or body to whom they 
are to do their duty is further removed from them. A man 
who will be quite fair to a relative will overreach a neigh- 
bour. A man who will deal honourably with a neighbour 
will get the better ofa distant customer. A man who would 
be honest to an individual will cheat a company, and he who 
serves a corporation with strict fidelity will have little 
scruple in defrauding the State. Even honourable men in 
this country seem to hold that negligence in the QuEen’s 
Government is sufficient excuse for taking advantage of 


it, and less scrupulous consciences regard it as the natural 
victim of commercial sharpness. On these simple con- 
siderations we insisted that circumlocution in Government 
offices was at worst the overstraining of a correct principle ; 
and, as if expressly to justify our distrust of the opposite 
system, a whole host of examples arose together to teach 
the English public the value of excessive confidence. The 
Crystal Palace speculation had been paraded as a sort of 
model private enterprise, but its shares suddenly fell to a 
discount, and its system was exposed by the discovery of a 
fraud which even a child, as it seemed, might have prevented. 
The Great Northern Railway followed with its Reppata. 
The British Bank blew up, and the Western Bank of 
Scotland went to pieces. Finally, a long series of investi- 
gations before Courts of Law has involved the commercial 
character of English manufacturers in such deep discredit 
that the most respected names and the greatest extent of 
mercantile transactions seem to give no security for the 
commonest honesty and the most ordinary good faith. 

We cannot help being amused by the palinode on 
circumlocution which has been rehearsed by our contem- 
porary, the Zimes. Everybody remembers its heroics in the 
noontide of Administrative Reform — its laudations of 
private enterprise, its denunciations of Red-tape, its 
panegyrics on itself for having discovered the “system,” 
for having exposed the “system,” for having destroyed 
the “system.” Not a sentence then escaped from 
our contemporary to show that there could possibly be 
another side to the question, or that anything had ever been 
said or written in opposition to the views which, day after 
day, it was expounding or enforcing. But now, five years 
after this campaign against the departments, the Times ac- 
knowledges that they had a good deal to say for themselves. 
“ At any rate the Circumlocution Office did not job and 
“swindle, and make money out of the public purse.” This 
tribute is extorted by the sad stories which have gained 
currency respecting enormous frauds alleged to have 
been perpetrated by the private contractors who have sup- 
plied some of the recently built gun-boats ; but we cannot 
agree with the Zimes that all which can be done is 
to declaim against the delinquents, and scrupulously 
refrain from any allusion to the old controversy. The 
clamour of 1855 must be discussed along with the 
malpractices of 1860, not only for the sake of esta- 
blishing the true theory of administrative management, 
but forthe purpose of putting the public on their guard against 
the perfect disinterestedness of such agitations as that of 
five years since. It will probably be found that some of 
those gentlemen who build vessels of war out of green wood, 
and substitute a couple of nailheads for a copper bolt, were 
enthusiasts for Administrative Reform. In fact, after its 
first activity was spent, it soon became evident that life was 
kept in the movement by a few Anti-Corn Law lecturers 
out of work and by a good many would-be contractors. 
They have gained their object, and taught us a pretty 
lesson, which there is the best of reasons for laying as closely 
as possible to our hearts, for it is the only satisfaction we 
shall ever get out of the matter. As for exposing the 
delinquents, it is lost trouble to do it. They are not within 
the reach of popular censure. Neither they nor the society 
in which they live, and for whose opinions they care, can be 
brought to see any infamy in these practices. ‘The firms 
which deliberately wind fifty yards of sewing thread 
on reels marked with a hundred yards continue to 
enjoy general respect in the localities to which they 
belong ; why, then, should a shipbuilder be ostracized by 
his own set for scamping a copper-bolt? There is at all 
events this advantage in employing official agency—that a 
defaulter or defrauder can generally be made ashamed of 
himself, and almost always punished by dismissal ; whereas 
a contractor laughs after detection, and thrives in spite of it. 
We recently followed a controversy in some American 
newspapers respecting the comparative honesty of public 
servants under despotic and democratic Governments. One 
writer, who seemed to think that the onus probandi lay 
decidedly upon him, adduced General Eynarren’s frauds on 
the Austrian commissariat as a proof that peculation under 
a despotism occasionally went almost as far as under a demo- 
cracy. The other disputant admitted that public men some- 
times cheated in an absolute monarchy, but then Eynatren’s 
case showed that, when found out, they sometimes hanged 
themselves. This, he complained, American swindlers never 
dreamed of doing. Our complaint is somewhat -analogous. 
We allow that the clumsiness of public departments occa- 
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sionally produces results as unsatisfactory as the dishonesty 
of private enterprise ; but we particularly dislike suffering 
from the latter cause, because the offenders are out of the 
reach both of material and moral rope. 


LORD CAMPBELL AS A LAW REFORMER. 


T has very seldom happened that a measure introduced 
by a Lord Chancellor for the professed purpose of 
reforming the law has been so signally defeated as that 
which Lord CaMpPBELL in vain endeavoured to recommend to 
the House of Lords. The Bill, it is true, has been read a 
second time with a view to a reference to a Select Committee ; 
but this concession was made, not because there was any 
difference of opinion as to the essence of the Bill, but 
because the objectionable proposal which formed the 
substance of the measure was accompanied by a series of 
clauses, relating to some small details of legal procedure, 
which are likely to prove rather useful than otherwise. The 
two objects proposed by the framers of the Bill were to 
transfer a large mass of equity jurisdiction to the Courts 
of Law, and to supply a number of defects which experience 
had made manifest in the earlier Common Law Procedure 
Acts. This latter portion of the measure alone saved it 
from instant rejection, all the Law Lords without a single 
exception concurring with the Equity Judges in a most 
emphatic condemnation of the leading principle of this ill- 
considered project. If the opposition had been less 
universal, there might have been some pretext for ascribing 
it to a jealousy of the Common Law Courts not unnatural 
in a body of lawyers most of whom have sat upon the Wool- 
sack, There is, it is true, little enough trace of any 
such feeling in the legislation or the debates of the 
House of Lords, and fortunately the possibility of 
such an imputation was removed by the unanimity 
which prevailed. Lord WENSLEYDALE, the very incarnation 
of technical law, fully agreed with Lord St. Leonarps in 
condemning the only important part of the bill. Lord Cran- 
wort was scarcely less decided in his opposition, and Lord 
CuELMsrorD went so far as to question the propriety of 
giving even a seeming sanction to the measure by reading it 
a second time for the sake of some comparatively insignifi- 
cant clauses to which no objection could be raised. These 
were only the skirmishers of the engagement; but Lord 
Sr. Lzonarps’ stinging sarcasm, and Lord Kincspown’s 
solid and statesmanlike reasoning, so thoroughly crushed 
every argument in favour of the project that Lord Camp- 
BELL, feeling himself overmatched, shirked the difficult task 
of replying to his formidable opponents on the plea that 
there was no occasion to discuss the provisions of a Bill 
which it was arranged should be read without opposition. 

This mischievous project may therefore be considered as 
disposed of, but it is not the less a sinister omen that it 
should be possible for the highest judicial functionary in the 
land to introduce a law Bill which no one could be found to 
support, and which, as Lord Kinespown observed, would, 
whether rightly or wrongly, subvert the entire system of 
law which had prevailed in England for more than two 
hundred years, and introduce into the administration of 
justice a confusion and uncertainty which happily had 
hitherto been unknown. Rash and fanciful suggestions for 
reform come naturally enough from irresponsible declaimers ; 
but in matters of legal procedure, as to which the country 
at large has no meaxs of forming a safe judgment, we have 
a right to expect that a Lord Chancellor shall not take the 
lead in important innovations until he has satisfied himself, 
by consulting the most competent authorities, that he will 
not overthrow the whole superstructure of justice by wan- 
tonly removing the foundations on which it has rested for 
centuries. 

The attempt which has fortunately proved abortive may 
be of service in putting all genuine law reformers on their 
guard against the measures which may be expected from the 
present CHANCELLOR. As a bid for political capital, the Bill 
had some ad caplandum recommendations. It professed to 
aim at theoretical simplicity, and to minister to the strong 
feeling which is undoubtedly growing up in favour of an 
ultimate fusion of law and equity. At the same time, it was 
judiciously framed so as to make the most of the odium 
which our Equity Courts have inherited from the past. If 
law lords and judges could only be persuaded to slumber while 
the Bill passed through its stages, there was a grand 
harvest of popularity to be reaped by denouncing the Court of 
Chancery in the same spirit in which Mr. Brigat denounces 


the House of Lords. These prospects would have made 
the experiment intelligible if it had been tried by some 
ambitious novice. But a Lord Chancellor could scarcely be 
influenced by such considerations, and Lord CampBELt, in 
introducing the Bill, was most careful to acknowledge how 
admirably the Courts of Equity had matured and adminis- 
tered the jurisdiction of which he proposed to deprive them. 
Lord Kinespown might well express his astonishment at a 
project of reform for the destruction of a system of juris- 
prudence, “ not because it required alteration, not because it 
“ was wrong, not because it failed to do justice, but because 
“ it was supposed that it might be more efficiently applied 
“by Courts other than those to which its administration 
“was now entrusted, and by which that duty had, by Lord 
“ CAMPBELL’s admission, been most efficiently performed.” 
Lord St. Leonarps put the same view more pithily, though 
less politely, by saying that the Bill, so far from amalga- 
mating law and equity, “would do no more than take equity 
“from courts that understood it, and persons competent 
“to administer it, and give it to courts that did not under- 
“ stand it, and persons who were not competent to administer 
“ it.” That such a proposition should have been inade, without 
consulting one of the judges whose jurisdiction was to be 
taken away, on the mere recommendation of some eminent 
common lawyers who had had no experience of the subject 
with which they dealt in so summary a fashion, is almost as 
astonishing as that the head of the Court of Chancery 
should introduce a Bill to which, if Lord Kryespown’s 
authority is to be relied on (and there can be none higher), “no 
“man in the slightest degree conversant with the doctrines 
“and practice of a Court of Equity could give his sanction.” 
If any sweeping alteration of the boundaries of our two 
departments of justice is to be made, common sense and 
common fairness would suggest that upon a Commission to 
consider the fusion of Law and Equity, there should be a 
fusion of Law and Equity judges ; and if the end proposed is 
ever to be achieved by a sudden legislative change, which we 
do not believe to be possible, future common law Chancellors 
will perhaps take warning by Lord Campsett’s discomfiture, 
and not trifle with the institutions of the country without 
at least obtaining the best advice and information which 
may be accessible. 

The greatest mischief which this unlucky venture threatens 
to do lies in the discredit which it must bring upon more 
thoughtful projects for the gradual amalgamation of law and 
equity. Fora long time, many distinguished lawyers, and 
prominent among them the present ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
have publicly proclaimed their adhesion to the doctrine 
which Lord Camppett has parodied, of “One cause, one 
“court.” With remarkable boldness, or not less remarkable 
ignorance of the opinions which Sir R. Beruext has taken 
repeated opportunities to publish, Lord Camppett actually 
quoted a well-known speech of the ATtoRNEY-GENERAL upon 
the fusion of law and equity as an argument in favour of a 
measure which ran directly counter to all that Sir R. 
Beruett had ever said upon the subject. It would be un- 
fortunate if the CHANcELLOR’s rash attempt should have the 
effect of checking more cautious and comprehensive reforms 
of the existing machinery of English Courts of Justice. 
There is a grand field open for a reformer who shall prove 
equal to the task of removing the anomalies, while preserving 
the spirit, of our present tribunals. Where Lord Camppe.. 
has failed, success may still await more liberal and philoso- 
phical statesmen. Much patience will be needed before courts 
either of law or equity will have perfected a procedure 
capable of adapting itself to every species of litigation ; but 
it has not been shown that this is an impossibility. It is ex- 
tremely probable that the best ready-made scheme which Par- 
liament could frame would break down hopelessly when put 
into practice ; but there is no reason to despair of a nearly per- 
fect system growing up, if only the judges ot the different courts 
can be induced to believe that every practical improvement 
which gives a wider reach to their jurisdiction is a real boon 
conferred on the public. All that the Legislature would 
have to do would be to empower legal and equitable Courts 
alike to exercise jurisdiction over every matter, whether legal 
or equitable, to which their forms could be adapted. Courts 
of Law might gradually acquire the confidence of suitors 
whose rights were of an equitable nature, and would thus 
fairly earn the jurisdiction at which some of their judges 
have rather prematurely snatched. Courts of Equity, on 
the other hand, might learn to adjudicate more freely on 
legal rights, and to avail themselves, when necessary, of the 
Common Law methods of investigating facts. If both 
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Courts were open to all suitors, litigation would soon flow 
into that which was most successful in developing the need- 
ful accessories of a universal jurisdiction ; and, after a short 
experience of rival tribunals enjoying a co-ordinate autho- 
rity, it would be easy to determine how far amalgamation 
was possible, and what ought to be the constitution of a 
single Supreme Court of Justice. By this process, if at all, 
the union of the Courts must be effected, and it is to be 
hoped that safe and possible reforms in this direction may 
not be wholly excluded by the natural reaction against such 
experiments as the abortive Law and Equity Bill. 


NATIONAL DECADENCE. 


HE opinion which Cicero put into such elegant Latin, that na- 
tions decay like men, has had a wide circulation, and is con- 
stantly recurring in various shapes. Nothing is more difficult 
than to explain precisely what we mean by a nation and national 
life, and to determine how far language, in speaking of a collec- 
tive whole like a nation, apart from the individuals composing it, 
is metaphorical, and how far descriptive of actual facts. But if 
we attempt to analyse the conception of a nation, we can at any 
rate go so far as to see that, beyond all that we can attribute to 
individuals, there is a residuum in the meaning of a “nation” 
which defies exhaustive analysis; and thus we may safely con- 
clude that there is no reason why the popular expression, attribut- 
ing an existence to a nation, and treating it as having independent 
capacities of acting and suffering, should be without a philosophical 
justification. There is also a probability of the strongest kind 
that, in some points, there would be an analogy between national 
and individual life. And that which we apply to one nation may 
also perhaps be applicable to the collection of nations which we 
term the world. An essay has lately appeared from the pen of Dr. 
Temple, the Head Master of Rugby, in which an elaborate attempt 
has been made to prove that the education of the world answers 
to that of an individual, is necessarily conducted in the same way, 
and tends in the same direction. All such analogies, however, 
require to be closely watched. One analogy may be true, 
and another that seems like it may be false; and it does not 
follow that, because the analogy is true, its truth has any practical 
importance. It may, for example, be true that the growth of the 
moral and intellectual faculties of man generally may closely 
resemble that of an individual up to a point, and yet that after that 
oint considerable divergence may present itself. And even so 
ar as the truth extends, it may not be of any direct benefit to 
individuals to perceive that the analogy exists. But even if its 
truth were admitted, it by no means follows that the com- 
panion analogy between the life of a nation and the life of 
an individual is true. Each analogy must be closely tested by 
the facts that we can bring to illustrate, prove, or discard it. 
We do not propose to enter into the question as to what analo- 
gies between nations and men may exist, but merely wish to 
offer a few remarks on the falsehood of the particular analogy 
that Cicero has alluded to. Whether it be true or false seems 
to us a question not only of speculative but of practical impor- 
tance. It is not a point that is immaterial. If nations as 
inevitably decay as men do, we cannot escape from the depres- 
sion of political pessimism; and one particular form which the 
theory has taken, and which represents democracy as the neces- 
sary end of all societies, is calculated to exercise a peculiarly dis- 
heartening influence on the generation to which we belong. 

We may first of all inquire what are the nations to which the 
analogy is in any way applicable. Clearly it cannot be applied 
to barbarous nations. i ey may attain a sort of superiority of 
barbarism, and then misfortune may cut them off ; but there is no 
resemblance between their history and the history of individuals 
closer than that which can be drawn between all things that 
come toanend. The causes of decay need not in the least lie in 
the barbarous nation itself. The Tartars and the Red Indians 
may be roughly classed together. The Tartars are thriving, and 
the Red Indians are dying away; but this is not because there is 
any inherent difference in the character of the nations, but be- 
cause the Red Indians underwent the misfortune, which the 
Tartars escaped, of being suddenly brought in contact with 


_ nations much more advanced than themselves. The great nations 


of the East, and more especially China, also lie without the pale 
of the analogy. That a nation should go through many stages of 
growth and then stop, and that it should rest at a particular 
point of progress during thousands of years, is as unlike the fate 
of individuals who, within a few tens of years, are necessarily 
hurried to the tomb, as anything could be; and it is impossible to 
suppose that the analogy could ever have been accepted if the 
history of China had been known to those who framed 
or received it. If we reflect on the instances which a 
Roman of the days of Augustus could have had before 
him as materials on which to base the analogy, we may see 
that the nations to which Cicero referred were the Western 
nations of Asia, Assyria, and Persia, and the little communities 
of Greece. These had shot up, attained maturity, and died. 
The inhabitants of modern Europe who have echoed Cicero's 
dictum have also had the instance of Imperial Rome to add to 
that with which Cicero was familiar. The State in which Cicero 
wrote has proved the truthof what he has written. But it is obvious 
that the analogy is not nearly so true of Rome as it was of 


Greece, and not nearly so true of Greece as it was of the empires 
of Western Asia. The fabric of Rome was rather transformed 
than overthrown. An individual after attaining maturity begins 
to dwindle away. His powers grow feeble ; his action is fainter; at 
last he is taken entirely out of this world. Imperial Rome never 
came to an end. There is not a civilized country in the globe 
in which Rome is not indirectly alive now. The difference 
between the decay of Babylon and the decay of Rome is enormous ; 
but there is no difference whatever between the decay of one in- 
dividual and another. All entirely die, and are no more seen in 
this world; while to call-in the future world to help out the 
analogy would be fatal to it. To compare the immortality of 
heayen with the continuance of Roman municipality, law, and 
method of government, is seen to be ludicrous directly it is 
attempted. 

Nor does the analogy find much support in the history of 
modern Europe. One of the most striking features of the history 
of the nineteenth century is the number of instances it has sup- 
plied of nations reviving. Italy has been wept over by poet after 
poet as beautiful in death, gone, and faded away. There is now 
as much national life in Italy as in any European country, except 
perhaps England. There are nations which were once greater, 
and possessed relatively of more power than they are now. 
Spain and Holland, for example, were once two of the chief 
nations of Europe. Now they are decidedly second-rate Powers. 
But they are quite alive. Spain has just given a spasmodic kick, 
in order to assure herself of her own existence, and as she 
actually kicked so hard as to shoot some hundreds of thousand 
ape into our treasury, we ought to be the last people to doubt 

er vitality. Holland is in every way flourishing. She is rich, pro- 
sperous, and peaceful. England, which was once her rival in 
commerce, is now decidedly her superior. In arms, we cannot 
expect that a new Louis Iv. would find a new William of 
Orange to put a spoke in the wheel of his ambition, but that is 
all. Holland is alive, if any nation is alive. There are no signs 
of decay at all comparable with those that inevitably appear when 
an individual has passed into eternity. Anulogy will not even 
enable us to decide whether one nation can be expected to be 
perpetually at the head of mankind or in the foremost rank. The 
causes that produced the decay of Spain, so far as it did decay, 
have some resemblance to the causes contributing to the appa- 
rent decay of Austria; but there is no reason to suppose that they 
are at work in England or France. Few people, indeed, ever 
admit that the analogy applies to their own country. With the 
exception of Sir ‘Archibald Alison, a few Catholics in correspon- 
dence with the Continent, and a handful of currency fanatics, 
no one would lay down in precise terms that England has begun 
to rot. Itis true that the necessity of ultimate decay is reco- 
gnised, but then the event is postponed to the poetical future 
and the era of Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander. In all these 
things men take care to flatter themselves with what is agreeable 
for the present, and yet keep up the excitement of a remote future 
dread. We cannot, indeed, deny that everything material or 
concerned with matter is in some sense final. In the remote 
futurity we may allow that England must come to an end, just 
as the world, it is said, must, in an endless number of million 
years, knock against some other star, and either smash it or be 
smashed. But this is not at all what is meant by the analogy. 
It means that nations must decay, not that they must come 
an end like everything else terrestrial. 

We are all prone to reduce everything toa kind of safe and 
comfortable standard that seems in keeping with human life. It 
is only with the greatest reluctance that people admit the notion 
of vast geological eras occupying periods of time beside which 
the duration of human life is as that of a butterfly or moth’s 
existence. As we feel that our end is approaching we want 
everything to end too, and we like to persuade ourselves that the 
end must come soon. That the Papal system, for example, should 
last another five hundred years would be a most painful thought to 
many minds, and would engender a sense of its being unfair 
that a thing they had discovered to be untrue was to outlast so 
long the discoverers of its falsehood. So the opinion that nations 
will come to an end as men do is clutched at as in some measure 
limiting the future, and bringing it within our own area. And 
yet there is another set of notions to which men also cling tena- 
ciously, and which is in diametric opposition to the theory of 
national decay. We are often fale told, and to a certain 
extent very truly told, that we have entered on a career of 

rogress. Each generation goes further than its predecessor, 
cause it takes advantage of the knowledge and wisdom stored 
up for it. This carries us along a gentle slope of infinite im- 
provement. If the two theories were to be held together, we 
must suppose that a nation could be at the same time sinking 
into the last stages of decay, and also growing gradually in learn- 
ing, arts, comforts, political sense, and religious wisdom. This 
is a very odd combination; and even if a logical theorist were 
resolved on holding it, he would fail to bring his supposed nation 
into analogy with individuals. For men do not advance in mind 
and in riches and power as they suffer bodily decay. The mind 
gets feeble in decaying individuals, but according to the theory 
of progress, it would become stronger in decaying individuals, 

All, then, that we get from the analogy is the conclusion that 
if our circumstances were different, we might decay like Greece, . 
and, if they were very different, we might decay like Babylon. 
There is nothing in the history of modern Europe to support the 
analogy at all. Analogies of this kind are, in fact, nothing more 
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than the instruments by which the fancy brings home a par- 
ticular set of truths to an individual. Apart from the individual 
and the particular set of truths, they have no meaning. They 
can be drawn in any profusion in either of two ways. We may 
take the thing to be illustrated, and find a likeness to it; or we 
may settle on some object for which we have a predilection, and 
show that the thing to be illustrated is like it. Let us suppose 
that the thing to be illustrated is the history of nations. We 
may see that, so far as our experience of modern Europe goes, 
the history widens from small beginnings, is continuous, and 
never ceases. If we set to work to find a natural object that 
has properties somewhat similar, our diligence will be soon 
rewarded. We may perhaps do tolerably well in fixing on a 
river as the object of comparison. There is an analogy, it may 
be said, between national history and a river; for the river is 
always running, its beginning is a part of its end, and what we 
call its termination is an arbitrary limit, as it never really ceases. 
On the other hand we may, like some scientific speculators, 
have a hobby ia which we are determined to see the object of 
comparison reflected. A botanist can always make out that 
nations grow like plants; a chemist can show that they are 
formed by crystallization ; and an anatomist can prove that they 
are organized like the brain. For the individual these analogies 
have some value. They help him to realize unfamiliar facts by 
the aid of familiar ones. But if he passes from treating them as 
instances of illustration, and begins to see in them a real 
connexion, he soon narrows his judgment on what is unfamiliar 
by referring to the standard which is familiar to him. It is true 
that the decay of individuals illustrates the history of some early 
nations. But it is also true that it illustrates less and 
less the history of nations as time goes on. If, there- 
fore, an observer of English politics thinks that we must 
inevitably decay, and that it is useless to resist a process 
that is fixed by nature, and bases his conviction on the analogy 
of the life of individual men, he allows himself to be deceived 
by the unwarranted extension of an analogy that is only true 
within very small limits. The consequences are often very 
lamentable. Nothing is more common than to find people who 
think it useless to resist what they think politically wrong, be- 
cause they conceive national deterioration to be part of the 
scheme of Providence. They have been told that national decay 
comes like the decay which they know must befal themselves; and 
then, although they would not like to admit decidedly, and before 
the world, that their country was decaying, yet they find an ex- 
cuse for inertness and apathy on particular points, by referring 
the principle of what they think bad to the imaginary law of 
national decay. Were they onee to persuade themselves that we 
have no reason to suppose such a law exists, they would apply 
themselves much more hopefully to secure the success of that 
which they think good, and to hinder the advancement of that 
which they think bad. 


LESSONS OF THE PRIZE RING. 


‘ig Home Secretary has given a sensible and practical answer 
to the complaint that the law did not interfere more decisively 
to picey the great prize-fight. He says, in substance, that men 
will fight, and therefore it is well to teach them how to fight fairly, 
and this is the function of the prize-ring. Respectable and fasti- 
dious —_ cannot alter human nature by averting their eyes in 
pious horror from proceedings which the mass of the working 
population, and of the sportsmen and soldiers of the country, 
regard with eager interest. Even in “ Discussion Forum” the 
pretensions of Sayers and Heenan to the belt have been debated by 
the orators who worshipped theso-called heroismof Orsini. Surely 
this is a gain to civilization. If you were to inquire throughout 
England, you would find that, wherever you got among men of 
active habits, hardy frames, and ready courage, there existed a 
disposition to uphold prize-fighting. If you looked along the front 
of a regiment on parade and picked out the smartest soldier you 
could see there, you would discover by a few questions that he 
took an intelligent interest in the battle for the champion’s belt. 
It is one way of dealing with this wide-spread taste for boxing to 
deny its general existence, and to discourage and denounce its 
manifestations. Another, and perhaps a better way, is to endea- 
vour to regulate and improve a practice which we cannot extirpate. 
Nothing is more certain than that the passion for sports which 
many worthy people call coarse and brutal and barbarous is a 
te characteristic of the classes from which the ranks of the 

ritish army are chiefly drawn. It is all very well to picture to 
the mind a soldier intelligent, gentle, good, and brave, but that is 
not the sort of stuff out of which you can raise regiments. Such 
a man may be found here and there. The body of the army is 
composed of men rather dull of apprehension, rather rough in 
manner, no better than they should be in conduct, and with 
tempers that may be best described by the oft-repeated comparison 
to the bull-dog. Perhaps the picture’we have drawn is not a 
pretty one, but the men who might have sat for it are simply the 

nest soldiers in the world. Such men love prize-fighting, and 
their fathers and brothers whom they have left at home love it 
also, and social philosophers may as well recognise this feature 
of the national character, and consider how to turn it to the best 
account. 

’ Some persons there are who admit the importance of the art 
of self-defence, and yet shrink from the violence of the prize- 
rng. The decorous compromise adopted by such persons con- 


sists in approving elegant sparring with padded gloves, but con- 
hard- with the naked fists. But 
among the lower classes, the number of persons who would s 
without desiring to fight forms a minority as insignificant as that 
of the gentle and intellectual soldiers in the British army. The 
truth is that sparring, if it be not looked upon as a preparation 
for possible fighting, is a mere sham; and, unless it be in the 
commercial world, shams are not popular in this country. We 
believe that the true reason why fencing is so little practised by 
Englishmen is that it is a mere rehearsal, and that the actual 
performance never comes. But if a couple of boxers, gentle or 
simple, get tired of using gloves, they aay take them off, just, 
as Mr. Swiveller says, “to make things more real and pleasant ;” 
and they are not likely to do each other any injury which time 
and a few simple remedies will not set right. It is true that for 
some days after the fight they will make such ugly figures that 
they must keep in-doors for fear of shocking a humane public 
with their battered and discoloured visages ; but if they would 
faintly and remotely imitate in their ordinary lives the rules of 
diet and exercise which are the religion of the prize-ring, they 
would speedily attain to some conception of that pure and healthy 
state of body in which great exertion and violent injuries may be 
sustained almost without perceptible effect. Nothing is more re- 
markable about the late fight than the slight impression produced 
upon one at least of the combatants by so many severe blows. 
As Sayers was so much shorter than Heenan, he had no chance 
of touching him without coming fairly within the range of his 
long arm; and whenever he did so, that arm was shot out at him 
with unfailing vigour; and almost the only choice Sayers had 
was whether he would take the blow upon his arm or in his face. 
His arm was injured in stopping these repeated heavy blows, and 
some time must elapse before it will get well. The blows which 
he did not stop with his arm of course took effect upon his coun- 
tenance; and yet any one who saw him eight-and-forty hours 
after the fight would scarcely have guessed, except from his 
damaged arm, that it had taken place. Now, this is a fact which 
is perfectly well attested, and which deserves attentive considera- 
tion. It must be owned that none of us are likely to appear in 
the prize-ring, but it may happen to the most inoffensive 
and refined of men to get bruised in a railway-carriage, or 
kicked by a horse, or pricked by the erratic bayonet of a 
brother-patriot at the volunteers’ drill. Weill, then, if such a 
calamity were to occur to one who was leading an ordinary 
London life, he would not recover from its effects by any means 
as rapidly as Sayers did from his punishment by Heenan. It is 
the simple truth that prize-fighters show us the way in which 
we should all do well to walk. ‘Their training is nothing more 
or less than leaving Nature free to do her work unhindered by 
intemperance, or sloth, or excessive mental labour. In ancient 
times armies were almost without hospitals, but the soldiers, 
we may suppose, were in as good condition as the modern 
prize-fighters. The vis medicatrix nature was the only surgeon, 
and if there were neither ambulances nor nurses to alleviate, so 
neither were there weakly constitutions nor the vicious habits of 
many generations to prolong the sufferings of wounded men. A 
soldier is of small account unless he can bear fatigue and pain ; 
and, therefore, all who wish to make themselves effective soldiers 
will do well to act upon the principle to which Sayers and Heenan 
owed their wonderful power of endurance. It is true that we do 
not all live, like the prize-fighter, by our condition. But the very 
same rules that make an efficient combatant also tend to produce 
an active man of business, a clear-headed lawyer, a steady- 
handed surgeon, a cheerful companion, and, in course of years, a 
vigorous old age of which death will very hardly get the better. 

There is one point on which perhaps the enemies of pugilism 
consider their case even stronger than elsewhere—we mean the 
repulsive aspect of the combatants after they have been well 
battered. But this argument, like most others, has two sides to 
it. Most of us at some time or other must, as a matter of duty, 
or as an act of friendship or affection, ‘familiarize ourselves with 
spectacles which at first sight inspire disgust and horror. Those 
who behold for the first time the body of a fellow-man injured 
and bleeding are apt to be so overcome by their emotions as to be 
ineapable of rendering any useful service. The humanity which 
is practically valuable is not that which shrinks appalled from 
the sight of wounds and blood, but that which, amid hurry, 
terror, and cries of pain, is capable of remembering what to do, 
and of doing it with firm nerve and hand. Humanity of this prac- 
tical character is quite likely to have been found at the ring-side 
watching the battle between Sayers and Heenan. But the 
superfine sensitiveness which is so shocked at the details of a 
prize-fight is perfectly consistent with coldness and selfishness ; 
and if courage dwells in the same breast with it, we should fear 
that it is but the courage of Hotspur’s fop, who, 


but for those vile guns, 
Would himself have been a soldier. 


And even if the man of delicate taste and tender nerves kee 
away from battles for the championship, he might happen to 
called by business to a mining district or to the east of London. 
The morality of the mines, as we all know, prescribes not that 
the father of a family should not fight, but that he should get 
his fighting done by an early hour, so as to finish his evening 

uietly at home. And in those districts of the metropolis where 
the Irish coalwhippers most congregate, it is, or a few years back 
was, the practice to work hard for four days in the week and to. 
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drink and fight for the remaining three. Suppose a crowd collected 
around any interesting spot—suppose, for instance, a murder had 
been committed, and, as the penny-a-liners say, ‘‘ the utmost ex- 
citement prevailed” around the scene of the offence, which means 
that a number of persons collected together and gazed intently at 
the outside of a house—if the crowd were English, they would 
simply stand and stare; but if Irish, juxtaposition would pro- 
duce friendly talk, and friendly talk would produce fierce battles 
between half-naked savages, just as naturally as the meeting of a 
spark and gunpowder produces an explosion in the barrel of a 
gun. These battles, too, are far more unsightly than regular 
prize-fights, because the combatants are sure to be full of blood 
and drink ; and they are generally fought without regard to the 
rules of professional boxers, and furnish, perhaps, the strongest 
sible illustration of the benefit to be Gives from a code of 
Louniad as that which has been so often appealed to during 
the past week—which should be generally known and invariably 
enforced by the bystanders in order to ensure fair play, to place 
some limit to the violence of passion, agd to prevent serious 
danger to human life. It is much more difficult to uphold such 
a set of rules among Irish than among English brawlers. The 
disposition of a native London crowd is still very much the same 
as that attributed by Sir Walter Scott to the knot of watermen 
who beheld the quarrel between Julian Peveril and the bullies 
of the Duke of Buckingham :—‘‘ They may be the devil's men 
if they will; but I say, knock that long fellow down, unless the 
will fight turn and turn about with grey jerkin, like honest fel- 
lows.” The state of civilization here depicted may shock philan- 
thropists ; but for our own part we should be well content if all 
mobs were equally fond of seeing a fight provided they were also 
as resolute to enforce fair play. But those terrible Irish of the 
East-end, what can be said for them? Simply this, that they 
do cheerfully and strenuously all the hardest and coarsest 
labour of the metropolis; and for a shilling a day any man 
among them will go to the wars in a red coat and fight 
so as to beat the world, and will like the work so well as 
never to grumble at the scanty pay. We hope Mr. Vincent 
Scully will not be offended at this recognition of what has 
hitherto been supposed to be a fact in natural history—we 
mean that Irishmen love fighting for its own sake. We 
must indeed make this new champion of the humanitarians 
one concession—that Sayers is not, as has been generally stated, 
of Irish blood, but is of Sussex parentage, and belongs probably 
to a genuine Saxon stock. But, even admitting that the Cham- 
pion of England is not, and that Mr. Vincent Scully is an Irish- 
man, we still find it difficult to persuade ourselves that an 
age of the world is near in which Mr. Scully’s countrymen 
will lay aside their traditional fondness for the use of the 
fist and the shillelagh; and we shall ourselves consider 
that an advance in genuine civilization has been made when 
the rules of the English prize-ring are generally recognised 
amid excited Irish mobs. We do not think it possible that 
the love of boxing can become extinct amid the mass of the 
opulation; but if it were to die out, we fear that hardi- 
Rood and aptitude for war would perish with it. It may be 
said, of course, that this is an imaginary danger. We answer 
that it may be so; but with England exposed and the Con- 
tinent threatening, not the least risk ought to be run of impairing 
the natisnal readiness for self-defence. Give us, if they can be 
got, courage and gentleness combined, but at any rate give us 
courage. Therefore we do not hope or desire to abolish prize- 
fighting ; but we could wish, if possible, to see it regulated by 
men of honour and humanity, instead of being made, as has been 
too much the case,a branch of the business of the sporting 
publicans. 


PROTECTIONIST PAPER-MAKERS. 


O far as the House of Commons is concerned, the excise-duty 
upon home-made paper may be considered as repealed. The 
fate of the existing customs-duty upon foreign pmed appears 
likely to remain suspended until the Reform Bill ceases to ob- 
struct the progress of other Government measures through the 
House. But we believe that, as time goes on, the confidence of 
the paper-makers in the success of their demand for this protec- 
tive duty does not increase ; and the more the subject is investi- 
ated, the greater reason does there appear for thinking that 
this claim, however special circumstances are alleged to justify 
it, is really nothing more nor less than an attempt by a particular 
interest to obtain for itself exemption from the general principles 
of free-trade. 

The case put forward by the paper-makers amounts to this :— 
They say that good paper can only be made from rags, of which 
the vailable supply is Fimited ; and as foreign countries prohibit 
the exportation oF their rags, and by that means artificially cheapen 
the material used by their manufacturers, the British manufac- 
turer ought not to be exposed to a competition in which the 
higher price of his material must necessarily place him at a dis- 
advantage. This argument may appear at first sight to possess 
considerable force. It has long since been settled that the 
British grower, or manufacturer, is not to be protected against 
rivals who may enjoy a finer climate, or a more fertile soil, or 
more abundant labour, or lower taxes than exist here. All these 
items of calculation may be said to be legitimate results of the 
order of nature and the policy of Governments, and therefore 
the British consumer is entitled to the benefit which arises from 


them. But it is contended that the abundance or scarcity of the 
material depends upon peculiar considerations which 
take the trade of paper-making out of the range of general laws. 
The supply of this material cannot, as is alleged, be increased 
merely by increasing the demand. ‘There are no fresh markets 
or regions of the earth which the manufacturer may explore for 
fo pe se He must procure his rags either from his own or 
rom other civilized communities; and if he is practically excluded 
from the foreign market for material, the foreign manufactured 
article —_ not to be allowed to compete with him in his 
home-market. Now, even taking this argument exactly as it is 
stated by the paper-makers, we think that the longer it is con- 
sidered the less satisfactory it will be found. It is diflicult to 
perceive why the peculiar conditions which affect this branch of 
trade shoul entitle it to exemption from the general law which 
has gradually subjected agricultural and manufacturing industry 
to the unrestricted competition of the whole world. The asser- 
tion is, that. the supply of material for paper is limited, while 
that for cotton and silk fabrics is unlimited; and the paper- 
maker urges on this ground a claim to protection which he 
deems superior to that of the manufacturer of silk and cotton 
goods. But the natural or artificial causes which limit the 
quantity of rags available for the English paper-maker seem to 
bear a close analogy to those which make labour cheap and taxes 
low abroad ; and it would appear to be a legitimate application of 
free-trade principles to give to the English consumer the full 
benefit of the operation of all such differences in the natural, 
political, or economical arrangements of foreign States as com- 
pared with 3ur own country. 

However, when we come to look more thoroughly into all the 
circumstances of the case, several reasons occur to us for thinking 
that the paper-makers are not in any such danger as they repre- 
sent. In the first place, we are struck by the unexpected fact, 
that, according to the returns of last year, the quantity of foreign 
rags used in making English paper was only from ten to fifteen 
per cent. of the whole material consumed. And if we confine 
our attention to English white paper made from rags, we shall 
find that the foreign rags employed in making it amounted to 
less than twenty per cent. of the whole quantity of rags used. 
We call this an unexpected fact, because nobody who has read 
the eloquent appeals to Parliament for unrestricted access to 
foreign supplies of rags would have supposed that at the present 
moment the paper-makers depended upon external sources for so 
inconsiderable a part of their whole consumption. Whatever may 
be the growth of the paper-making trade in future years, we do 
not apprehend that this proportion of foreign to home substances 
will be greatly altered ; and if so, it is impossible to believe that 
the question whether France and Germany will or will not con- 
sent to permit the exportation of their rags can deserve the 
importance which has been ascribed to it. The Paper-makers’ 
Association have judiciously rested their claim to a protective 
duty almost wholly on the alleged injustice of allowing foreigners 
to compete with them in selling paper while they are forbidden 
to compete with foreigners in buying rays. We own that the 
argument is plausible, although we do not think it sound. But 
we suspect that what the Association really dreads is the cheap 
labour, the plentiful water-power, the low taxation, the ingenuity 
and the enterprise of Continental rivals. We do not think these 
fears well founded ; and even if they were, they could expect but 
small consideration from a Parliament which is pledged to un- 
limited free-trade. 

But even the paper-makers themselves are compelled to own 
that the prospective scarcity of home material is to a very great 
extent imaginary. During the last forty years, population and 
textile manufactures and the demand for paper-stuff have all 
gone on increasing. More people consume more paper, and they 
also wear more clothes. ‘All through this period there have been 
constant alarms of a coming dearth of rags, and yet rags are very 
much cheaper now than they were forty years ugo. It is be- 
lieved by persons who have carefully investigated the subject, 
that a vast quantity of rags, and of written and printed paper, 
is habitually destroyed, which a wise economy would collect 
to supply the paper-mills. Rags are never so filthy that the 

aper-maker cannot cleanse them, and the older they are the 
ess trouble and expense he incurs in working them. Common 
ink can be discharged from useless books and writings, so that 
the material composing them can be again omg through the 
mill, and the shght discoloration which the ink leaves ma 
be disguised by tinting, so as to produce an article to which 
either fashion or convenience frequently gives a preference over 
white paper. Even printers’ ink may be discharged from scraps 
of old newspapers; and a material is thus furnished which is 
indeed useless to the siationer, but which the paper-stainer finds 
both cheap and serviceable. As regards the quantity of rags which 
might be obtained by more careful and systematic accumulation, 
the experience of every household supplies some means of 
approximate calculation. If it be true that rags are wholly 
wasted by as many, or even half as many, families as preserve 
them, there must exist within reach of the paper-makers a supply 
of the best material fully adequate to any possible demand. The 
collection and sale of rags in a single household may seem a 
trivial matter, and it is difficult to discuss any proposed organi- 
zation for collecting them in every household without feeling a 
tendency to ridicule it. Yet it eee that enthusiasm may be 
kindled on behalf of this as well as of other humble domestic 
projects of reform. And observing that enthusiasm prevails 
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upon this unexciting question, we are naturally suspicious of its 
statistics. But there is one mode of examining the question 
which cannot be fallacious, and therefore seems necessarily con- 
clusive. The estimated consumption of cotton, hemp, flax, and 
jute in Great Britain in 1859 amounted to nearly 300,000 tons. 
The material used in making paper, during the same year, after 
deducting the imported rags, was about 100,000 tons. Thus 
200,000 tons of substances suitable for paper-making remain un- 
accounted for. Surely half of this quantity of paper-stuff which 
exists somewhere in the country might be collected and trans- 
mitted to the mills under a better system and the encouragement 
of an enhanced price. 

There is the further consideration that wheat-straw, and the 
fibre of flax grown for seed, and other vegetable substances, are 
gradually getting to be used in making the cheaper sorts of 
paper. e do not, therefore, believe that the manufacturers 
need fear a scarcity of material. Neither do we think that 
the dread which they entertain of their foreign rivals will 
be justified by experience. The strong and sure ground of con- 
fidence in the destinies of the British manufacturers is to 
be found in the unquestionable fact that they produce the 
best paper in the world. The French, perhaps, excel them 
in light and elegant fabrics ; but for the wants of a business-like 
community, English papers will always be preferred. Our own 
makers provide us with the articles we are used to, and we know 
that we can rely on them to supply exactly what we want when we 
want it. We should not readily be brought to place the same 
confidence in foreign manufacturers, who would only attend 
to our demands after they had supplied customers nearer 
home. The protective penny is not really needed, and the 
attempt to levy it would lead to unforeseen difficulties. If France 
were to reduce her export duty on rags to a moderate amount, 
we ought, according to the protectionists, to remit the import 
duty upon her paper. But suppose that, while France showed 
herself liberal, Germany remained prohibitive, we ought, while 
taking the duty off French, to maintain it upon German paper. 
The troublesome office of discriminating between the products 
of two neighbouring countries must, therefore, be imposed upon 
the custom-house at the very time when we are endeavouring to 
simplify the business of collecting the revenue and to reduce the 
staff of officers. And, again, let us take the case of Russia. 
That country sends us a valuable quality of coarse linen rags, 
upon which her export duty is 6/. per ton. We understand that 
the paper-makers do not call an export duty prohibitive unless 
it reaches g/. or tol. per ton. Therefore, as against Russia, unless 
she should be persuaded to resort to prohibition, there is no 
ground for keeping up a protective duty upon foreign paper. 
But we apprehend that our customs officers must act upon a 
simple onl unvarying rule. 

It should also be observed that, if we obtain a concession from 
France in return for our own sacrifices, America, which maintains 
a protective duty, will compete with us in the market which will 
thus be opened. The paper-makers complain that the Americans 
raise the price of rags upon them at home, but they appear to 
forget that they would do the same abroad. If France cheapens 
her rags to us, who promise to admit her paper, she must also 
cheapen them to the Americans, who will certainly exclude it. 
This is an objection to the English proposal for free-trade in rags 
which may reasonably suggest itself to the French Emperor. 
He will probably determine to do that which he thinks best for 
his own subjects; and, whatever may be his conclusion, we do 
not believe that it ean injure the prospects of the English paper- 
makers, 


MR. GREGORY AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HEN Master Jacky rips up his drummer, or Miss Ange- 

lina quarters her wax-doll, the remark which usually falls 

from the seniors of the nursery is, “O, what a baby!” Yet, for 
a few shillings, the drummer may be reinstated, and the doll re- 
laced by a rosier, more goggle-eyed, and plumper successor. 
Tt is otherwise when the caprice, the cowardice, or the stinginess 
of the national Jacky breaks up, upon a vague apprehension of 
contingent cost, sliediaas at once dispersed, can never 
again be brought together. The great and wealthy capital of an 
empire, no matter whether Great Britain or J apan, possesses in 
the most central position of its teeming Jabyrinth—a province 
covered with houses rather than a town—a vast collection of sci- 
entific specimens, geological, zoological, and botanical—a whole 
world full of antiquities, the very autographs of Sennacherib and 
Nebuchadnezzar, the very mausoleum and effigy of Mausolus, the 
very handiwork of Phidias, the art treasures of the Pharaohs, 
the Cesars, the Athelings, and the Medicis, and a huge daily- 
growing library throwing light on these and all other branches 
of human study, thought, and imagination. This prodigious 
collection is already too expansive for the building which con- 
tains it. It must either overflow or be dispersed. It must 
either continue, as heretofore, to form, with wider quarters, one 
complete whole, and to exhibit to all who care to visit it in its 
re-eminently convenient situation the encyclopedia of all know- 
edge, or it must be broken up and redistributed. In the latter 


ease, it will lose its identity and its unity. Nature and art | 


can no longer illustrate each other—the library can no longer 
be a key to the entire treasure-house. The exertions which 
its authorities have lately been making, backed by Parliament, 
for the creation of technical libraries in the various branches of 


the Museum, increase the necessity of keeping the collections 
close together. No general library can ever supply the place of 
the technical one, nor the technical supersede the general one. 
The general student, if his studies are at all of an abstruse 
nature, must frequently demand the minuter elucidations which 
only 4 collection of books on a specific subject can give him. 
The technical student, if his labours are to be worth anything, 
must often have to refer, if not to read, beyond the line of his 
own immediate subject. Accordingly, if our national general 
and our national technical libraries are to be found in different 
parts of the town, both of them will have their efficiency 
vitally crippled. Such were the alternatives which Mr. Gregory 
brought before the House of Commons in his motion for a 
Select Committee on Tuesday night, although he damaged 
his own strong case through his attempt to please all sides 
by his “separation” quibble, of which Sir G. C. Lewis was 
not slow to take advantage. The Home Secretary was 
seared at the expensg, and no wonder, for he is a cautious man, 
and will not dare call mobbing a clergyman, singing ribald 
ditties at service, and sacking the church, an “ outrage.” Yet he 
did not contradict Mr. Gregory’s assertion, given on the authority 
of Mr. Smirke, that the difference between building on the old 
site and moving to South Kensington was only 212.500/. Lord 
Palmerston danced round the subject, and seemed equally 
ready, according to the direction of the wind, to offer his orisons 
at the shrine of Gregory or Lewis, while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer overflowed with indignation at the notion of scholars, 
philosophers, and gentlemen requiring an increase of salary 
for the “agreeable” duties of keeping the Museum. So Mr. 
Gregory got his committee. 

212,500/. is no doubt a large sum for an empire which digs 
deficits to fill them up again. The figure, however, represents the 
preservation or the destruction of a unique institution. Mr. 
Gregory appropriately referred to the Frenchman who contrasted 
the convenience of the British Museum with his discomfort in 
Paris at having continually to post between the Jardin des 
Plantes, the Imperial Library, and the Louvre. The British 
Museum is all in one, and it stands in the very best possible 
place, at the very ‘“mesomphalos” of London, close by and 
part of the main artery of the town—that street which, from 
Shepherd’s Bush to “ Stratford-atte-Bowe,” runs some ten or 
twelvemiles through lines of houses, only broken by made park and 
garden ground or public buildings. The very extensions which 
its plethora invokes must .tend towards opening it out to that 
thoroughfare, and to its myriad appliances of locomotion. Yet this 
great creation is in danger of being dissolved, notoriously against 
the expressed convictions of all the men whose working knowledge 
of the matter gives value to their judgment. Fora mere considera- 
tion of money which the nation would never grudge for an object 
which atonce enhances its just pride and itslegitimate gratification, 
one branch of the collection—it is not important to our present 
argument to ask which branch—is to be deported to Cayenne, 
we mean South Kensington. This proposed scheme appears to 
us about the most unluckily conceived which it is possible 
for official ingenuity to have hatched. The separation is a bad 
thing, and the place of exile is also bad. We make the last as- 
sertion in face of the manifold attractions of the existing Ken- 
sington collections, and of the Jarge crowds which they draw. 
It is to the credit of those collections that they do not suffer 
more severely from their locality. The Brompton estate, called 
by courtesy ‘“‘ South Kensington,” is not only very far from the 
heart of the town, and still further from the haunts of the mil- 
lion, but it is down in a hole, and no plan of Metropolitan im- 
provement can ever bring it en evidence. We may perhaps 
attach more importance to this drawback than would be allowed 
by utilitarian philosophers or literati; but we are deeply con- 
vineed that, for the sake of the public convenience not less than 
of the appearance of the metropolis, great public buildings ought 
as much as possible to stand in central situations in great public 
places, or on main thoroughfares. The larger the town is, the 
more imperative does this requisition become. Whatever build- 
ings may hereafter rise at Brompton, these never can fulfil the 
above conditions. The road which skirts the southern line is 
almost a eul de sac. Their northern aspect towards Hyde Park 
is blocked by the lofty ranges of houses which speculative builders 
have run up, while east and west the area is shut in by a com- 
plication of small impediments. 

Yet there are most valuable collections at Brompton, and 
thousands visit them. So much the more to the credit, as we 
have said, of those collections. There are the Sheepshanks, the 
Vernon, and the Turner pictures housed in solid galleries, 
planned during Mr. Disraeli’s administration, as if for the ex- 
press purpose of proving the hollowness of the pledge which he 
gave to Parliament, that with regard to two, at least, of these 
collections the divorce from Trafalgar-square should be but tem- 
porary. ‘There are also specimens upon specimens of medieval 
and Rénaissance art, bought by the ‘‘ Department” as if in cynical 
defiance of the exertions which the British Museum has of late 
aoe made to enrich its stores with these till recently neglected 

ranches of archeology. No wonder that such a collection, in 
spite of its position, of its exceptional constitution, and of the 
miserable hovels in which it is mostly housed, draws frequent 
crowds. This popularity points toa national craving, and not to 
the way in which the craving has been met. A better plan would 
have had still better results. We have said before, and we say 
again, let there be, in the interests of common sense and common 
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economy, one great national museum of authentic specimens in all 
departments,so classified that all or anyone of them may be visited 
at the same time according to the visitor’s fancy. This is what Mr. 
Gregory means by “ separation.” But let there be, independently, 
as many artistic and scientific schools, with educational collections 
appended, as will meet the national demand. Educational col- 
lections are galleries of models, casts, and so forth in art—and, in 
science, of specimens, not of unique rarity, but of productions 
whosevalue arises from numbers. Duplicatesand inferiororiginals 
may also be deposited in such museums. If the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum confined themselves to the object of 
creating such an educational} collection in connexion with their 
lectures and other teaching, we should be willing to a great extent 
to overlook the inconveniences of its position, on the score of 
Jfieri non debet sed factum valet. It is an undoubted pity that our 
students, many of them struggling men, should be forced to take 
so long a roma! ; but a school at Brompton is better than none 
at all. If the antiquities went to the British Museum, and the 
pictures to the National Gallery, the returns of the sum total of 
visitors might not be so easily kept as they now are, but we are 
convinced that the number of persons who see and enjo 
those treasures of art and science would be greatly increased. 
In the meanwhile, the Brompton Institution would become a 
place of study in every department of learning for which an edu- 
cational apparatus could be provided. ‘The constitution of the 
British Museum of course precludes it from purchasing casts of the 
famous sculptures all over the world. Ithas its own matchless ori- 
ginals with which it is content. At the Crystal Palace, on the other 
hand, from its commercial character, there is a perpetual risk of 
the casts which are there set out for show being mended and 
improved, and any how at Sydenham no student can draw. So the 
field is open to the ‘“ Science and Art Department” Museum to 
bring togetherits casts, not forshow, but forstudy, for measurement 
and for imitation. In this aspect, that ‘“ Architectural Museum” 
which has for some time been housed under its iron roofs, but 
which, as rumour says, has lately received some rather peremptory 
hints from head-quarters pointing to removal, appears to us a 
most legitimate inmate of the Brompton sheds, while its indepen- 
dent constitution is a useful check upon a body which might 
otherwise become bureaucratic. The yokel family fresh from 
the country, or the blasé London sight-seer, may not be much 
attracted by those ranges of dusty and fragmentary casts; but 
these casts were not brought together for the yokel or the sight- 
seer, and to the architectural students of all classes they are in- 
valuable. Their very multiplicity constitutes their technical 
value, for the details of architecture can only be learned by the 
comparison of numerousexamples. Toan educational institution 
such as we have indicated, the British Museum may be a most 
valuable friend and fosterer. But if the actual collections are 
kept at Brompton, and, still more, if dismembered portions of the 
British Museum are carried there, the old and the new establish- 
ments are at once placed in that position of irritating and per- 
plexing antagonism which can only lead to the confusion of busi- 
ness, the detriment of art and science, and the waste of un- 
husbanded resources. 

To the concession of a large portion of the Brompton Estate 
to the Horticultural Society no objection can be offered. A 
Horticultural Society cannot stand in a thoroughfare, nor in the 
heart of a town; and the extent of the estate, combined with its 
rich made soil, mark it out for such a destination. We ourselves, 
when we advocated the erection of a great radiating National 
Gallery in the Inner Circle of the Regent’s Park, took occasion to 

oint out how convenient this very tract of ground would 

e for the garden of the Botanical Society, which must have 
been removed in favour of our Gallery. ‘The creation of the 
new Horticultural Garden, and the establishment of art and 
science schools, with their proper apparatus, for the object of 
practical education, for at least West London—assuming that 
the eastern districts are competent to call out for their allotment 
—are a good and suflicient appropriation of the South Kensington 
Estate, and a fair compromise on the part of those who doubt 
the advantages of that site. It would be well if its administrators 
would turn their attention to realize such possible results, and 
not rebel against the easy condition of there being in London one 
National Gallery for the national pictures, and one British 
Museum for those priceless collections of science, art, and 
literature, of which Great Britain is so justly proud. 


ORIGIN OF THE PAPAL TEMPORALITIES., 
ARDINAL WISEMAN has issued a second letter from 


Rome, verbosa et grandis epistola venit. So verbose was 
the weighty pastoral, that it was read in two instalments in all 
the Roman Catholic churches and chapels of London on _ the 
two last Sundays. Its object is to solicit the alms of the faithful, 
commonly called Peter’s pence, for the support of the Pontifical 
cause—that is, amongst other things, for the payment of Lamo- 
riciére and his mercenaries. In inditing it, and, as we suppose, 
in addressing it from the familiar Flaminian Gate, another rescript 
must have been present to the mind of the writer. A decade of 
years has not passed away, but the wheel has come round in full 
circle. The occasion is a tempting one for reading a homily to 
the great homilist himself on the instability and uncertainty of 
all human things—or, as he, and perhaps we too, should express 
it, on the opposite ways in which Providence vindicates its 


various dispensations. Belisarius in triumph need not be a more 
sublime figure than Belisarius begging a halfpenny ; but the 
contrast between a Power taking upon it to parcel out Kingdoms 
and States, and the same Power, in order to pay its band of hired 
bravoes, petitioning for eleemosynary contributions in the very 
kingdom where it sought to raise a spiritual power superior to the 
State, is a spectacle which, though not necessarily humiliating, is at 
least instructive. One thing certainly survives, and Rome is true 
toitself in its hour of humiliation as in its day ofautocracy. The 
Cardinal is the same; and except when he is indiscreet enough 
to reveal that there are laity of his own communion whom it is 
necessary to ask whether “it is fair, noble, and catholic in 
them to think or speak with cool satisfaction, as of a glory, 
of the return of the Church to its former condition of subjection 
and oppression”—with this exception, he is much the same as 
in the days of the Papal Aggression. He tells us that the 
temporal dominion of the Pope was not only an event in the 
order of Providence and a divine Dispensation, but was the re- 
sult of the unanimous consent of the Italian people. It is obvious 
to observe that the power which can give can take away; and as 
the argument which has been often adduced seems one remark- 
ably inconvenient at the present moment to those who urge it, 
we shall examine it in detail. A greater exposition of it—dis- 
tance, perhaps, lending its enchantment to the view—has arrived 
from America, and a homily has reached us from New York cn 
the sin of rebellion. As Mr. Gladstone said not long ago that the 
Spanish payment was doubly agreeable because it came in the 
way of a surprise, we must own that an essay on the Divine 
Right of Temporal Empire from an American citizen has its 
special recommendation of unexpectedness. Archbishop Hughes, 
of New York, has issued a pastoral on the Papal Temporalities. 
He announces, in sonorous language, that the “ title of the Pope to 
his temporal authority—a question of eternal justice—is beyond 
dispute the most legitimate that can be put forward by any 
sovereign in Europe or in the world; that if you trace history 
backwards, you will find that no rival claimant has ever 
appeared ; that no dynasty has ever been displaced or sent into 
exile by him or his predecessors .. . . ; that no protest has 
ever been recorded in the archives of the human race against its 
validity.” And this position Archbishop Hughes vindicates by 
an appeal to history. He says that “ the origin does not ap 

on human record.” Of course, if there are no title-deeds it 1s of 
very little use to appeal to the records of that chancery of the 
human race, and those mystic archives of which his Grace of 
New York speaks. But the Archbishop pursues his appeal. 
He tells his ‘dearly beloved brethren” that there is as much 
authority for “the authenticity of a certain document by which 
Constantine the Great conferred upon the Pope a certain species 
of political right to govern Rome,” as there is against it. 
“Many writers assert this” —‘others with equal erudition 
deny the truth of this donation.” ‘We do not enter into 
the question, for it appears a matter of very slight impor- 
tance.” It was probably only in New York, and with that 
gallant and gay impudence which is characteristic of an Irish 
Bishop, that the genuineness of the “donation of Constantine” 
could be treated as an open question. Ariosto finds this famous 
donation in the lunar limbo—that treasury of lost and — 
things—where other monstrous fables and fate are relegated. 
But it is with some self-denial that the —e does not insist 
on that infamous and prodigious fable—only equalled by the False 
Decretals—which inves the good Silvester with a charter 
from Constantine. 

The title, however, upon which Dr. Hughes, without even 
these modest misgivings, insists is that of res derelicta. ‘‘ The 
States of the Church were forced upon the Pope by the wishes 
and clamour of a neglected and ungoverned people; the 
origin of the temporal power of the Pope was, that he was 
the chosen ruler of the Italian people within the limits of 
what afterwards became his civil jurisdiction; though Pepin 
and Charlemagne in some sense made him a donation of this 
same territory, with additional grants of extension as to its 
surface and population, though they may have signed 
their names to documents confirming the right of the 
Sovereign Pontiff to exercise civil dominion in the States of 
the Church, yet the merit of Pepin and Charlemagne does not 
consist so much in making an original gift as in confirming and 
strengthening in the Supreme Sovereignty a title with which 
he was already invested.” Cardinal Wiseman’s theory, though 
less elaborately expressed, comes to much the same thing. It is 
quite possible that a very little history goes a very long wa: 
in New York, as it certainly does in Spanish-place. But on this 
statement we have to observe—first, that it is not true ; secondly, 
that if the Pope’s title were ab origine that which the American 
prelate states—that is, could it be traced to the derelict title, a 
waif and stray, picked up by accident, and merely growing upon 
“the wishes and clamours of a neglected and ungoverned 
people,” or as the Cardinal expresses it, “ by the unanimous 
consent” of the barbarians of the seventh or eighth centuries 
—and were it authenticated that the origin of the Papal 
temporalities was in the choice of the Italian people—then the very 
same authority which conveyed the gift can withdraw it. The 
same popular choice which conferred the title can annul it; and 
if, in the impotence of the executive, the people—neglected and 
ungoverned—can, as they did in favour of the Pope, supersede 
their de facto rulers, a recurrence of the same. exigencies of 
neglect and evil government which brought the Pope in to 
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repair the Imperial aches can once more turn the Pope out in 
favour of the King. If once, when the Italian people appealed 
to the Emperor of the West for good government and protection, 
and no answer came, this justified them in setting up the Pope 
as a temporal sovereign, that historical precedent is good for all 
times. We have it, then, on Dr. Hughes's authority that bad ad- 
ministration is a sufficient reason for superseding a Government. 
If this is the Pope's title to the States of the Church, we can only 
remark that Dr. Hughes tacitly admits the validity of M. About's 
bill of indictment against the Papal oe 

So far, however, is this theory of the natural growth of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope out of the free choice of the people or 
the impotence of the Sovereign from being true, the very reverse 
is the truth. It was, in fact, by a series of treasons and of actual 
revolts against the legitimate ruler and Sovereign of Rome—not 
against one ruler, but against every legitimate ruler in turn—that 
the Pope acquired the States of the Church. When the Empire 
was transferred from Rome to Constantinople, the real power of 
the Pope was founded; and, though it would be too much to say 
that Innocent conspired with Alaric against Honorius, yet it is 
significant that, at the sack of Rome by the Goths, the Pope was 
conveniently absent, and the only substantial gainer by the fall 
of the Imperial city into the hands of the spoiler was its Bishop. 
Whatever the Pope gained was at the expense of the Sovereign ; 
and the successive donations of Pepin and Charlemagne were the 
result of that easiest sort of liberality which consists in giving 
away-another man’s goods, When the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
which had been seized by the Lombards from the Eastern Empire, 
was forced out of their grasp by the victorious arms of Pepin, 
it ought, according to the doctrine of Archbishop Hughes, to 
have been restored to the Eastern Empire. ‘That it should revert 
to its lawful masters was proposed to Pepin by the ambassadors 
of the rightful sovereign, the man of Divine right, the Eastern 
Emperor. But Pepin contemptuously replied that he had not 
gone to war for the sake of war, but for his soul’s good; and 
he presented the whole territory to the See of St. Peter. The 
actual foundation of the temporal dominion of the Pope, 
therefore, was by entering into the patrimony of his master, and 
receiving, at the hands of one who had no right to give, the goods 
of another. Romagna is part of the old Exarchate of Ravenna, 
and, if everybody had his rights, belongs to the representative— 
whoever that may be—of the Eastern Empire ; and the title b 
which the Pope holds it is in terms identical with that by which 
Lombardy has been transferred to Piedmont. All that Pepin 
did, according to the American Metropolitan, was to confirm the 
Pope in rights which he already possessed. What he actually 
did was to endow the Holy See with a territory which was as littie 
Pepin’s to give as it was Pope Stephen’s to receive. 

Charlemagne, again, ratified the donation of Pepin to the See 
of St. Peter—so say the Archbishop and the Cardinal—which 
act of Pepin we have to remember was only a counter payment 
for assistance on the Pope’s part given to an act of treason. It 
was, in fact, only a return for the Pope’s connivance and assistance 
in the transfer of the French crown from the Merovingian 
Kings; and it is not to be doubted that the Bishop of Rome 
assisted in one successful rebellion in order to gain an accom- 
tte in another political transfer. The title by which Romagna 
vecame a State of the Church, if the most impregnable in 
Europe, is simply that which Archbishop Hughes in all other 
cases denounces. It is the title by which Belgium exists, by 
which England was lost to the Stuarts, and by which the 
France of history came into existence. Assistance in a suc- 
cessful rebellion against a legitimate dynasty, with all its divine 
rights, was requited by the suceessful rebel bestowing what 
belonged to the Eastern Empire, in the very teeth of the ear- 
nest remonstrances of its representatives. ‘his is the Pope’s 
title according to the present pontifical apologists, Drs. Hughes 
and Wiseman, to Pepin’s donation, which was increased b 
Charlemagne ; and, safe under his protection, the Pope added, 
by the simple process of a very American annexation, the coun- 
tries of Campania and Capua. 

And when we are told of this imprescriptible right of the See of 
Rome to its patrimony, as a derelict from the imbecility and 
incompetence of other sovereigns, we are led to some inquiries, not 
only as to the Papal transactions with the Countess Matilda, but 
as to the concession which, in the thirteenth century, was extorted 
from the Emperor Rodolph, who made a donation of the whole 
Italian territory from Radicofani to Ceperano, the March of 
Ancona, the Duchy of Spoleto, and many other broad lands, as 
well as a sovereign right over the trifling islands of Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Siely. And the argument presses home. ‘These 
States once belonged to the temporal dominion of the See of St. 
Peter. They belong to it no longer. How has the Pope lost 
them? By transactions familiar to every student of history. 
The Pope has been repeatedly compelled by political considera- 
tions, and by that necessity of submitting to necessity, which is 
no new thing, successively to lighten his wallet of its hoard of 
stolen goods. If, for political considerations—and this in almost 
every century down to the peace of Vienna—he has thought 
proper to surrender portions of his patrimony, the dilemma is irre- 
sistible. Either, in each of these cases, the reigning Pope has 
been a party to the sacrilegious dismemberment of his Divine 
possessions, or whatever influenced him tv consent to the aliena- 
tions in those eases ought to reconcile him to that logic of facts 
which requires the surreader of Rowagua in the year 1860. 
In a word, what Cardinal Wiseman a Archbishop Hughes 


suggest is that the de facto Pontifical States have been attached 
to the See of St. Peter from times almost as old as those of Con- 
stantine, and that to alienate even a parish is the sin of sacrilege. 
But what history teaches is, that the Papal temporalities have 
been sometimes large, sometimes small—that the Pope took what 
he could get by bluster or by cajolery—resigned it when he could 
no longer keep it—advanced pretensions, and yielded them upon 
ordinary political considerations—surrendered and reacquired, 
and lost and gained, like all other secular Powers, and with the 
same alternations of good luck and evil fortune. Inshort, there 
was no Levitical sanctity in keeping what he could, and no pro- 
fanation in giving up what he could not, hold. From first to 
last, it was only Rob Re 


siinple 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


RUNNING ROUND THE RING. 


rapid progress recently made by in pugilistic 
science has not failed to tell on the House of Commons. 
Our representatives have learned something of the rules, and 
still more of the devices, of the ring. The abundance of pugi- 
listic lore recently acquired peeps out even in the speeches of 
debaters who, until fired by the example of Tom Sayers, were 
nothing more than meek and mild logicians. We find even Sir 
G. C. Lewis calling upon Mr. Disraeli in plain terms “ to have a 
fair stand-up fight.” Apparently the enthusiasm which his own 
spirited apology for the noble art of self-defence last week stirred 
up within his breast has not yet subsided. At present he only 
thumps the box before him, but he does so with a regularity and 
a vigour that bodes ill for his opponents when the constitution 
shall have been a little more Americanized. But Mr. Disraeli is 
too prudent to accept the challenge, for he has not studied Tom 
Sayers’ strategy in vain, and he knows that such a policy is not 
for those who are five inches shorter than their antagonists. He 
thinks that the British constitution, like the British champion- 
ship, may be saved by running round the ring. He knows by 
experience that every Ministry of which Mr. Gladstone is a 
member “ easily bruises’ —a which his worst enemy 
cannot predicate of himself. If, therefore, he can gain time, he is 
pretty sure that the victory is his own. 

This strategy may be prudent, but it is not we edifying, 
especially as it can only be partially carried out. He can em- 
barrass, and therefore in a certain sense control, the Parliamentary 
action of his followers ; but he cannot close their mouths. He 
may affect to treat the Bill with contemptuous disregard, but he 
cannot prevent them from expressing their honest, and sometimes 
exaggerated, aversion and alarm. Almost every Opposition 
speech is a speech against the second reading, in which the Oppo- 
sition as a body intend unanimously to acquiesce. This must 
be, no doubt, an uncomfortable style of fighting for the Govern- 
ment, who get all the blows incident to a stand-up fight without 
the chance of effectively returning them. And it must be still 
more embarrassing, inasmuch as their own arms are half un- 
nerved by the very moderate eagerness with which they long for 
success. They are in the disagreeable predicament of viewing 
the consequences of victory and defeat with almost equal appre- 
hension. There is nothing they would be more thankful for 
than an accommodating referee who would cut the rope and let 
in the police. 

But there is one incident in the Parliamentary encounter for 
which his study of pugilism must have left the Home Secretary 
wholly unprepared. If the Benicia Boy, in addition to a wily 
antagonist in front, had had a host of professed backers hoverin 
about him, tweaking his ears, poking his ribs, tugging at his 
ankles, suggesting impossible blows, or shouting to him to guard 
against imaginary attacks, he certainly would never have reached 
the thirty-eighth round unconquered. This is very much the 
sort of support the Government are receiving from the various 
sections of Betoun who sit behindthem. That the old Whigs 
should make no effort to conceal their aversion to a Bill which 
will certainly improve them off the face of the earth, is no matter 
of surprise. When they followed Lord Palmerston in voting 
with Lord John Russell last year, they were enticed to do so by 
the exhibition of a far more moderate and tenable programme. 
But the more advanced Reformers are just as active in hustling 
the champions whom they profess to be cheering on. Mr. 
Bright and one or two of his relatives and friends, fanatically 
believing that the dearest wish of the Trades Unions is to de- 
throne the aristocracy and set up the manufacturers in their 
stead, are, of course, sincere in their support of the Bill. But 
the ordinary Radical, who is only a Radical because—as 
Mr. James, with more poetry than physical accuracy expresses 
it—he breathes the pure atmosphere of a large constituency, is not 
more inclined than his neighbour to add to the begging letters he 
will have to answer, or to the pot-house oracles whose crotchets 
it will be his painful duty to adopt. Accordingly, like the well- 
dressed penitents who every week acknowledge themselves to be 
miserable sinners without owning to one sin, they are fierce re- 
formers, but have a hawk’s eye for the defects of each individual 

roject of reform. Mr. Edwin James is a democratic politician. 

e has already pointed out to Lord Palmerston, in unvarnished 
language, the wickedness of refusing office to the friends of the 
porno. He welcomes every proposal for an extended suffrage. 

ut he is bound in honesty to say, though of course he rejoices 
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at the fact, that the Bill goes a great deal further in this direction 
than its adversaries imagined; and he is further bound in 
honesty to dwell upon this fact with great earnestness, to make 
great efforts to prove it, and thoroughly to frighten those adver- 
saries upon the subject, though, of course, nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to be able to convert them to his own 
views of the value of a democratic suffrage. Mr. Henry Berkeley, 
too, is an advanced politician, hungry for reform. Bat - a 

uliar constitution of appetite, he prefers no bread to half a 
oaf. Of course, he longs to admit an enlarged constituency to 
the Bristol polling-booths ; but he despises this boon unless it is 
accompanied by the Ballot, and by a large disfranchisement which 
he must have convinced himself by this time that the House of 
Commons will never be induced to grant. If the House of Com- 
mons were to be converted to the Ballot, he would probably dis- 
cover that the boon was worthless without the addition of uni- 
versal suffrage. One supporter, however, the little Bill has 
found beyond the circle of Mr. Bright’s immediate family. So 
strange and rare an eccentricity of opinion has such support 
become, that Mr. Denman has hardly been allowed the credit of 
a genuine conviction on the subject. It would certainly have 
been more desirable for the Government that their one sup- 
porter, their ewe lamb, should not have been robbed from 
them by the suspicion that he was only a lawyer holding a brief. 
But even he could not avoid administering a backhander 
to his friends by. arguing that the test of a good constituency 
was not its es hicn but the wisdom of its choice. Under 
such a criterion even Honiton might hold up its head against 
Lambeth. 

Assailed from every quarter, srhothered by their backers, and 
battered by their opponents, it is not difficult to see that the 
authors of the Bill are fighting blindly, and scarcely returning 
the lunges they receive. The debate has lasted many days, but 
as yet only three Ministers (including Lord John himself) and 
none of the subordinates have spoken. Two Liberals, both of 
them men of the people, have plucked up heart of grace to say 
in the House what the majority of Liberals are saying in private. 
Again the ignominy has been inflicted upon the measure of an 
attempt at a count-out, which narrowly missed being a success. 
While the opponents of the Bill are cheered to the echo, the few 
speeches in its favour are listened to with the expressive patience 
with which schoolboys listen to a tutor’s sermon. When Mr. 
Denman was engaged in proving the necessity of Reform from 
statistics about marriage marks, and railway travellers, and houses 
of ill-fame, the Government whip was obliged to seat himself on 
the Treasury bench and cheer at intervals, lest the customary 
(Hear, hear) shv-uld be wanting from the newspaper report. The 
commonest considerations of humanity really demand that the 
unequal fight should not be suffered to proceed. Surely the 
House has shown long enough its unequalled powers of hypocrisy. 
If the present farce endures much longer, the nation will begin 
to think that a Reform is really wanted in order to obtain an 
assembly which has the elementary amount of courage required 
for the purpose of saying what it thinks. The opponents of the 
Bill on both sides of the House are disfiguring, not their antago- 
nists, but themselves, by importing into Parliament the tactics 
of the ring. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HE Exhibition of British Artists, in Suffolk-street, is always 
of a fair average character, but never very first-rate. Out 
of five rooms, one of which is devoted to water-colours and four 
to oil-paintings, it would of course be strange if some good 
pictures could not be found, but it must be admitted that on the 
whole the display is second-rate. Mr. J. Tennant is, as usual, 
one of the chief contributors. He is a fair representative of the 
exhibition—never aspiring to soar very high, and never falling ver. 
low. There is such a strong family resemblance in all his land- 
scapes that it is hardly possible to distinguish between them. They 
are quiet and in good taste, the subjects are always pretty, and 
the general resemblance to nature is sufficiently well preserved 
to make them pleasing. But here their merit ends. They never 
rivet the attention by their truthfulness, and it is impossible to 
remember any of them distinctly for five minutes after looking at 
them. It is characteristic of artists who paint in this style that, 
whenever they attempt any passing aspect of nature, they are apt 
to betray want of observation. Mr. Tennant has done this in the 
landscape numbered 302, and called “The Darren from the 
Fwddog—Sun and Rain.” This is a small mountainous view, 
upon which the sun is shining through a break in the clouds. 
The mistake into which Mr. Tennant has here fallen can best be 
explained by describing a parallel case. Every one knows how, 
when the rays of the sun are admitted into the dusty atmosphere 
of a dark room, their course becomes apparent through the float- 
ing particles which, till the sunlight fell upon them, were invi- 
sible. In the landscape in question, the passage of the rays 
through the misty atmosphere is marked in this same way, and it 
may be observed (though this is not the error to which we are 
calling attention), marked far more strongly than could be 
the case in nature. Every one, moreover, is aware that, 
in the case of the dark room, these rays do not light u 
objects seen through them, but only objects upon whic 
they fall. This is, in fact, so obvious that it seems almost absurd 
to dwell upon it. Yet in this Mr. Tennant makes his mistake. 
He has marked the course of the rays through the air, and 


makes them illuminate not only the ag of ground upon which 
they fall, but also all those parts of his landscape which are seen 
through them. Light may, of course, be supposed to fall on the 
distant as well as the near parts of a landscape; but the error lies 
in representing the light which falls on the distance as connected 
with the beams which fall on the foreground. An instant’s con- 
sideration would have shown that a view thus cut up into recti- 
lineal segments of light and dark must be wrong. When the 
sun shines through breaks in the clouds, the streaks and patches 
of light which it casts upon the subjacent country are always 
irregular in outline, and not rectilinear. 

Mr. H. J. Boddington, whose general style somewhat resem- 
bles that of Mr. Tennant, takes greater pains to colour correctly 
the different parts of his pictures, and trusts less to general 
effect. One of his best is “ Betchworth Park, Surrey” (23) ; 
carefully painted, though not very highly finished. His chiet tail- 
ing is a tendency to overload his works with gaudy colour. “A 
Welsh Lane” (511), would be much better without the little 
girl in a bright pink frock drinking at the cistern. The river 
scenes of W. Gosling are among the best in the exhibition. The 
greens of the foliage are fresh and pure, the air is transparent, 
and they have a pleasant look of repose and tranquillity. Mr. 
Gosling has a way of representing the loliage of elm-trees which 
is peculiar to himself and very successful. He has not, how- 
ever, a very wide range, and it is easier for an artist to succeed 
who confines himself to such narrow limits than for one 
who seeks greater variety. There are, however, one or two 
landscapes in the gallery which evince more study and pains 
than any of the above. ‘“ Young Corn and Clover in June” 
(306), by Vicat Cole, is one of these. The colouring of 
this landscape is throughout very vigorous and true. e 
green of the young corn, relieved by the darker green of the 
wood in the background, and contrasting with the purple of the 
clover, is extremely well given, and the proper tone for the dif- 
ferent distances is carefully preserved. There is, moreover, an 
equality of finish about it which is very necessary in views 
which, like this, are not broken up very markedly into different 
distances. Inattention to this requisite has marred the effect of 
Mr. A. W. Hunt's picture, “ Brignall Banks” (723), a per- 
formance upon which a considerable amount of labour has 
evidently been bestowed. The chequered light on the foliage is 
most carefully studied; but as the pebbles which form the fore- 
ground have been comparatively neglected, the different parts of 
the composition do not fall into their proper places. It is clear, 
indeed, from the drawing, which is foreground and which is dis- 
tance; but, as far as the colouring is concerned, the various 

arts of the picture might perfectly well change places, as there 
is not the slightest distinction preserved in intensity of tone or 
distinctness between those portions which are supposed to be 
close to the spectator and those which are supposed to be most 
remote. This is a serious defect—so serious as completely ta 
spoil the general effect of the painting. At the first glance it 
looks more like a flat screen than a landscape, and it is only 
after a close inspection, and when due allowance is made for the 
difficulty of the subject, that the real merit of the work becomes 
apparent. Mr. Hunt has a repetition of the same scene, or a 
very similar one, in the Portland Gallery, Regent-street. This 
latter, which is upon a smaller scale, seems to us to be more 
satisfactory. It is described in the catalogue as “ Just before 
Sunset” (79). Here, too, the same defect is visible, but not in 
the same degree. On the other hand, the texture and colouring 
of the foliage is given with still greater precision and delicacy. 
The small size and unobtrusive character of this picture, and the 
bad position which it occupies, may cause many persons to over- 
look its merits, but when carefully examined, it will be seen to be 
marked by a degree of skill and good taste which distinguishes 
it most favourably from most of the landscapes in the Gallery. 

To return to the British Artists, in Suffolk-street--“ A Study 
on the Moors” (42), by T. J. Banks, deserves favourable notice. 
The subject of this is a boy asleep on a bank of heath, the draw- 
ing and colouring of which are equally good. This paiuting is 
altogether very simple and truthful. An autumnal scene, b 
V. Cole, called “ Harvest Time, painted at Holmbury Hill, 
Surrey” (106), though a fine landscape, is not quite equal to his 
** Young Corn and Clover,” noticed above. There are anumber 
of rather pretty little landscapes, by J. Wilson, all composed of 
a brown cottage and some trees, combined in every imaginable 
way. They are neat and good, as far as they go; but brown cot- 
tages with a few trees do not admit of any great display of 
taient, or involve any very arduous study. “ Fruit with Bird’s 
Nest” (54), by W. H. Ward, isa se rfect little piece of minia- 
ture painting. ‘On the Lleder, North Wales” (476), by J. Syer, is 
rather a fine landscape, but owes great part of its merit to the 
beauty of the subject. The colouring is somewhat chalky and 
heavy, but as it is unaffected in style, the excellence of the com- 
position redeems in great measure this defect. 

In the Portland Gallery, to which we have adverted above, 
there are a few fair landscapes, but none of a very high order; 
and neither in that, nor in the Suffolk-street Exhibition, is there 
a single group of figures which rises above mediocrity. 

On entering the Exhibition of French and Flemish Pictures, at 
the Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, it is impossible to avoid a feeling of 
surprise at the great difference between the styles of these 
foreign schools and that of the English school. Enylish painters 
seem to study to be above all things distinct, forcible, and bril- 
liant. The French and Flemish painters seem to care very little 
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for these qualities, provided they can secure harmony and soft- 
ness. Of the attraction of rich colouring they appear to an 
English eye to be almost affectedly negligent. In a collection 
of our national paintings there will generally be seen an 
abundance of hideh and inharmonious colouring, but it is always 
apparent that this fault springs from a desire to effect too much, 
combined with want of taste and judgment, and not from in- 
difference. With the French this does not seem to be the case. 
They are rarely guilty of too ambitious colouring. Their object 
seems to be rather to satisfy without catching the eye, and to 
impress only by the composition and sentiment of their works. 
In some instances this practice is wise. A painter who, like E. 
Frére, can reproduce with absolute fidelity the various innocent 
expressions of childish faces, has a talent upon which he does 
well to rely. Without detracting from the value of colouring, 
it must be admitted that its charms, taken alone, appeal more to 
the senses and less to the imagination than any other excellence 
which a painting may possess. An artist who can give such 
touches of nature as are seen in Frére’s domestic groups may 
safely rest satisfied, and decline to weaken, by com Sodee, his 
art. Frere, however, stands alone. In other oublects, or in 
these same subjects treated by inferior hands, such negative 
qualities are not desirable. Where we have not the grace be- 
yond the reach of art, we want art. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that Frére does not entirely repudiate the attractions cf 
colour. In his “ Boys Sliding” (104), where the character of the 
scene is simply one of hilarity, the hues are bright and pleasing. 
Of the other works which he contributes, ‘‘ The Lesson on the 
Flageolet ” (105), is the most carefully painted; the skill with 
which the expression and attitude of the child watching his 
brother playing are given being almost wonderful. “ come 4 
Prayer in Brittany” (107), is slighter in style than is usual with 
his works, but has, like all of them, the highest excellence of being 
perfectly natural. C. Troyon’s large and conspicuous landscape, 
** Cattle returning to the Farm” (231), is a striking and grace- 
ful composition, but the colouring is, as is usual in the works of 
this artist, of a purely arbitrary kind, and suggests the notion that 
he is in the habit of studying nature through a smoked glass. 
Even the “ Going to Market by the Sea-shore” (232), which is 
apparently intended to embody his notions of a gay scene, is very 
feeble and washy in tone. The cattle and figures, with the blue 
sea for background, would present in nature such a combination 
of pure and brilliant hues as could hardly be exaggerated. Rosa 
Bonheur seems to be much more at home with her ‘ Mare and 
Foal” (26), than with her “ Fawns in a Cover” (27). The former 
is the production of one who has studied such subjects tho- 
roughly, and is drawn and painted with equal accuracy. The 
latter, if there were nothing in a name, would certainly attract 
no attention. With this ‘ Mare and Foal ” the horse pieces of 
J. J. Veygrassat contrast most unfavourably for the latter. M. 
Veygrassat appears to labour under the strange impression that 
when horses are trotting, it is a matter of chance which of the legs, 
and how many, are lifted from the ground at the same time. 
Sometimes he represents a horse with all four up together, some- 
times with three, and sometimes with two on the same side. The 
best of his productions is ‘‘ Horses towing a Barge, Evening ” 
(249). M. . Lambinet sends several excellent views, chiefly of 
river-scenery. One of them, and, apparently, one of the best—a 
view of Windsor Castle—hangs in the entrance passage, and is 
searcely visible. Among the small paintings which occupy the 
post of honour over the fireplace, there is an admirable “ Sister 
of Mercy, writing” (48), by Henrietta Browne. There is great 
expression of character in the face and figure, while the style of 
execution is slighter than that commonly adopted by French 
artists in small works. Meissonier has two small pictures— 
“Rembrandt in his Studio,” and “ Vandermeulen at his Easel.” 
These improve much when seen through the magnifying-glass, 
and were probably painted with the help of one. There is a 
certain ease and character about them, but the colouring is very 
artificial, and we must confess to thinking that when M. Meis- 
sonier rates one of them at 500, and the other 300 guineas, it 
shows that he puts great faith in the truth of the saying, On vaut 
ce qu'on veut valoir. 


EASTER BURLESQUES. 


HEN Madame Vestris opened the Olympic Theatre, 

upwards of thirty years ago, the burlesque drama, now 
so prominent among the amusements of our metropolis, was 
represented by two pieces that had long existed as classics of 
their kind. One was the mock tragedy, Bombastes Furioso—the 
other was the mythological opera, Midas. Many works of the 
burlesque kind had been produced since Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, in his famous Rehearsal, satirized the heroic plays 
of Dryden; and those who are rich in the possession of a 
Biographia Dramatica may, if they will, impress their minds 
with the titles of Zom Thumb, Chrononhotonthologus, the Dragon 
of Wantley, and other productions of the genus. But the two 
pieces we have first named had alone been endowed with per- 
manent vitality, and that was far from vigorous. .Bombastes 
Furioso had become one of those stop-gaps in an evening’s 
entertainment which nobody cared to see, and was perhaps 
better known in the provinces than in London ; while Midas was 
put up whenever some female vocalist, with a neat figure and a 
talent for popular song, desired to figure in the character of Apollo. 
Nothing could be more foreign to the ancient burlesque than 


the scenic magnificence which now pertains, almost of necessity, 
to the Easter entertainment. A king dressed into a grotesque 
semblance of one of the earlier Georges, and talking grandilo- 
quently about his pipe and pot to two or three shabby courtiers, 
was the most imposing spectacle exhibited in the dramas of which 
Bombastes Furioso was the type, and the chief fun consisted in 
the wholesale slaughter with which the tale concluded, as if in 
mockery of the last scene in Hamlet. In Midas, a few ill-painted 
clouds served to represent all the majesty of Olympus. 

With Madame Vestris’s management of the Olympic—then a 
little wooden theatre, built out of the timber of an old ship, which 
she at once raised from the depth of obscurity to the pinnacle of 
fashion—began the new era of burlesque, which has continued 
down to the present day, and to which we cannot foresee any 
conclusion. The bombastic farce, which was a parody on the style 
of tragedy that came into vogue after the Restoration, neces- 
sarily perished when the works it was intended to burlesque 
themselves fell into oblivion. As well might the writers of those 
little pink tracts that are designed to evangelize the higher 
classes assail the Book of Enoch as a dramatic humorist select 
the plays of Otway or of Southerne as butts for his satirical 
pleasantry. Nay, did the immortal Critic of Sheridan contain 
nothing but the ‘‘ Tragedy Rehearsed,” it would have become by 
this time as insignificant as Bombastes Furioso. 

With the Midas of Kane O’Hara the case was different. 
This did not especially point at any serious class of drama, but 
was a grotesque distortion of a legend to be found in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. It appealed to the public as much by music as 
by comic anachronism ; and other myths were clearly suscep- 
tible of similar treatment with an equal chance of success. 
Apollo had been one of Madame Vestris’s favourite parts in 
her early days; and when she had commenced her managerial 
career, the characters she played in the burlesques with which 
she wes supplied by Mr. Planché, who, at first, worked in con- 
junction with Mr. Charles Dance, were all of a similar kind— 
that is to say, they were graceful figures, without anything 
grotesque in their appearance, all skilled in song, and all, as far 
as the eye was concerned, seriously representing the names they 
bore. idas, in short, contained the germ of that picturesque 
extravaganza which enjoyed such a vigorous youth at the Old 
Fy and which has since expanded into the habitual Easter 
spectacle. 

"When once Mr. Planché had decided that satire should be but 
a secondary purpose of burlesque, and that its primary essence 
should consist of a fanciful treatment of some well-known myth 
or tale, in which elegance was as much, or even more, to be con- 
sidered than drollery, it was clear that no bounds could be set to 
this school of writing. As soon as Ovid was used up, Mr. 
Planché could still gambol through the stories which the 
French associate with M. Perrault, and the English with Mother 
Goose; and, these exhausted, there were the numerous creations 
of the Countess d’Aulnoy, all crying, “Come, burlesque us,” as 
roasted pigs cry “Come, eat us,” in the Utopia of venerable 
nurses. Other dramatists hastened into the new field thit was 
now opened to their exertion, and managers were everywhere to be 
found ready to enhance the attraction of these works with ever 
accessory in the shape of song, dance, scenery, and costume. It 
happened,moreover—whether by mere coincidence or in obedience 
to the law of cause and effect we will not undertake to say— 
that about the time when the graceful burlesque began to 
flourish, the taste for a serious treatment of fairy tales had 
almost departed. Forty years ago, a fashionable public could, 
with becoming gravity, witness the story of Bluebeard or 
Cinderella put upon the stage in sober earnest ; but a decennium 
had sufficed to produce a thorough change in this respect. The 
views taken of chivalry by the author of Amadis of Gaul and 
the poet of Orlgndo Furioso do not differ from each other more 
completely than the notions respectively entertained by the 
public with regard to fairies and other supernatural agents in 
the years (say) 1820 and 1830. 

The osition of Mr. Planché with regard to the knights and 
fays of an earlier period may really be compared to that of 
Ariosto. He did not ridicule them in the hostile spirit of a 
Cervantes, but he treated them with a pleasant irony, fondlin 
them tenderly while he made them vehicles for light puns pe 
harmless sarcasm. He was comic, in accordance with the spirit 
of his age, but he was always sedulous to construct an interesting 
drama that might have been produced “with the fun off” in 
more earnest times, and have afforded the same sort of pleasure 
as the old Vision of the Sun, or Cherry and Fair Star. To 
more modern humorists, who have foisted the pipe and pot of 
Bombastes into the precincts of fairy extravaganza, Mr. Planché’s 
works may appear weak and even effeminate. But he has never 
been equalled in his own department of dramatic literature. The 
mere transposition, year after year, of short narratives into com- 
plete dramas, with scarcely a visible deviation from the original, 
demanded a talent of no ordinary kind—to say nothing of the 
polish of his verse and the felicity of his songs. All other 
writers of burlesque have appealed more or less to those 

raduates in life’s university, the “‘men about town;” but, 

{r. Planché has written for Bstidious auditors, and his are the 
works generally selected when managers of private theatricals 
award to burlesque a place in an evening’s entertainment. Few 
other writers of burlesque have greatly succeeded, save when 
they have taken in hand an existing play, and have thus had the 
advantage of a ready-formed course of action. Mr. Planché, om 
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tlie other hand, has passed with one stride from the story-book to 
the: stage without requiring the aid of any dramatic mediator. 
As he does not write much now, younger playgoers may be re- 
commended to witness a specimen of his best style in the Fair 
One with the Golden Locks, revived this Easter at the Adelphi 
Theatre.* 

While Madame Vestris remained on the stage, the extrava- 
ganza in which she appeared generally took the precedence of all 
competitors, though every manager in London produced his 
burlesque in due season. ith her government of the Lyceum 
began a new phase in the history of burlesque, traceable to the 
recently-discovered talent of Mr. Beverley. The Jslantl of 
Jewels, brought out some ten years since, astonished the public 
by a last scene combining the painter’s and the machinist’s 
art in a manner that had not before been witnessed, and this 
scene was so manifestly the chief cause of attraction that in 
every subsequent piece of the same kind the manager was com- 
ge to work a similar miracle lest the awakened furore should 

e followed by a reaction. Thus, season after season, was 
Mr. Beverley labouring to outdo his former self by some new 
display of beauty or ingenuity—the field for his exertions being 
a fanciful landscape, not dependent on machinery, which inva- 
riably concluded the first act, and the mechanical scene, which 
terminated the piece. To these wonders of the Lyceum extrava- 
ganza may be traced the ballet-scene and “ transformation- 
scene” that are now so conspicuous in the introduction to our 
pantomimes. 

The surpassing splendour of the Lyceum extravaganza— 
for in those days Mr. Beverley stood not only supreme but 
alone, the names of Calleott and Fenton being yet unknown 
to fame—rendered the competition of other theatres in the 
article of scenic beauty absolutely hopeless. So a younger 
race of humorists, recolleeting that burlesque in its origin 
was not magnificent, but merely comic, essayed their powers 
in a series of works which, if less gorgeous, should at any 
rate be “funnier” than the Lyceum pageants. Mr. Keeley, 
during a short but highly suecessful management of the same 
Lyceum Theatre, prior to the reign of Madame Vestris, had 
shown that burlesques written and acted with a due measure of 
comic power might become profitable investments, if moderately 
furnished with ornamental accessories ; and the experiment of a 
broader but less glittering style of extravaganza was made all 
over London. So great indeed was the rage for burlesque, that 
a few years ago it was doubtful whether it would not take the 
ye of the Christmas pantomime, and limit the domain of 

arlequin to the suburbs. However, just at this epoch a 
reaction took place. The motley hero not only retained his 
ancient throne, but gained new accession of territory, and all 
future chances of collision between the two genera of holiday 
entertainment seem to be now obviated by the understanding 
that, save at certain houses, pantomime is the recreation proper 
to Christmas, and that burlesque is fitted to Easter, if—and it 
is quite a matter of choice—managers wish to pay any regard 
to the spring festival. It must be observed that the victory of 
pantomime over burlesque was not wholly without damage on 
the side of the conqueror. The introductions of many modern 
pantomimes are virtually burlesques, though followed by the 
appearance of the conventional masquers. 

The contest between elegance and “broad fun,” which is 
involved in the very nature of modern extravaganza as neces- 
sarily as the antagonism of Ormuzd and Ahriman in the theology 
of Ancient Persia, is still manifest; and we may venture to 
say, that at present popular prejudice is rather in favour of the 

eful. During the supremacy of Mr. Beverley at the Lyceum, 
Mr. Planché’s dialogue was so greatly outshone by splendour 
appealing to the eye, that he appeared infinitely less humorous 
than he really was. Hence some of his rivals, as if actuated bya 
belief that gentility and tameness were identical, dashed off into 
such a luxuriance of vulgarity and slang that a few steps more 
in the same direction would have rendered their dialogue wholly 
unintelligible to the ladies in the stalls and the dress-boxes. The 
evil produced its own remedy, and so sickened was the world 
with argot, that your burlesquer may now-a-days affect to be 
the most particular of mortals, and thank his stars that although 
he is a punster he is not “slangy.” 

Under the influence of this last reaction, it is not impossible 
that in many theatres the burlesque element of the Easter pieces 
may soon disappear altogether, and leave as a deposit something 
like the old serious fairy spectacle, rhyme taking the place of the 
bald prose formerly in vogue. The “ fairy romance” now per- 
formed at the Haymarket would, for all we can see, have been 
just as attractive if the author had not seasoned Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving’s tale of the Pilgrim of Love with those anachronistic 
allusions which belong to the essence of burlesque, but had caused 
Mr. Calleott to illustrate a seriously developed story with his 
beautiful Spanish landscapes. Indeed, the piece would have 
been much better without the absurd hobby-horses that are 
strangely dissonant to the generally graceful character of the 

iece. 

The real home of burlesque, where the comic element is allowed 


* As some controversy seems to have arisen with respect to the manage- 
ment of the old Adelphi, we may take the opportunity of stating that we 
have received a letter hom Mr. B. Webster, asserting that from the time he 
took the theatre in 1844, not a piece has been produced in it save under his 
immediate direction. 


free play, is at present the little Theatre in the Strand. Here 
authors seem to write without fear of Mrs. Grundy, and actors 
play as if born for this department of the drama, and spectators 
augh as if they poe f acknowledged the general fitness of 
things. The small stage is tastefully decorated, but fun is not 
obliterated by splendour, and the speciality of the house being 
admitted, grotesque extravagances are allowed which would be 
deemed impertinent elsewhere. Burlesque at the Olympic 
(there is none this Easter) is a vehicle for the quasi-tragic talent of 
Mr. Robson ; burlesque at many other theatres is a convention of 
the season ; but burlesque at the Strand implies the employment 
of a number of actors on the work for which they are best 
fitted, and is an attraction independent of the almanac. In 
the Miller and his Men, which is the novelty now before the 
public, Messrs. F. Talfourd and Byron have fully sustained their 
well-earned reputation. 


REVIEWS. 


TAYLOR’S ULTIMATE CIVILIZATION.* 


R. ISAAC TAYLOR’S reputation will not be much in- 
creased by the little volume of essays which he has just 
published. They can scarcely be called original ; and occasional 
essays are the most uninteresting of all descriptions of literature 
unless they are recommended either by originality or by the 
fact that they contain information not to be met with elsewhere. 
But though the essays themselves are not remarkable, the subject 
of the one which gives its title to the volume is perhaps as 
curious and interesting as any which could be discussed. The 
whole course of our thoughts is affected, if it ought not to be said 
that it is governed and regulated, by large abstract words. All 
men on most occasions, and most men on all occasions, think in 
enthymemes, and not in syllogisms. Such and such a course, 
they say, is good, because it promotes the growth of Christianity, 
or because it is advantageous to health, or because it conduces to 
the progress of mankind; but they hardly ever go further, and 
inquire into the major premiss of the argument by which it is 
asserted that whatever promotes Christianity, health, or progress, 
is a good thing. The consequence of this is, that if any wide 
general word is universally adopted, it influences all thought and 
speculation to a very great extent indeed, inasmuch as the minds 
of the ordinary run of people are filled with a vague general 
apprehension of its meaning, which is easily appealed to, and 
forms the groundwork of much of their conduct. Most men 
think far more by this sort of association than by reflection. 
They have always been accustomed to hear some abstraction, such 
as liberty, order, or peace, spoken of in favourable terms. ‘They 
have a general notion of its meaning, and they conclude at once, 
and without any attempt at deeper or more special thought, that 
whatever has a certain degree of aflinity to the general sentiment 
to which they are thus accustomed is good in itself. 

There are few more curious speculations than those which aim 
at affixing to such words senses somewhat more definite than 
those in which they are generally used; and as there is no such 
word which in our own days plays so important a part of this 
kind as “civilization,” it wouhd be very curious to know something 
more about its meaning than it is possible to collect from its 
constant and almost universal repetition. Mr. Taylor has not 
done much towards producing such a result. The habits of his 
mind are esitirentehie to precise and systematic thought, and the 
style in which he writes painfully reflects those habits. Two symp- 
toms present themselves on the most cursory inspection, which are 
almost infallible signs of an unsystematic habit of mind. He con- 
stantly uses italics and unmeaning small re and he breaks 
up his essay into divisions headed I., II., 1II., and so on up to 
Vit, after which we get Part II., which is also divided into I., 
IL., and III.; but there is no table of contents or other synopsis 
to show the relation between the different parts or divisions so 
that we may know why the one comes before the other, nor 
would it be easy, if indeed it would be possible, to construct 
one. The substance of the whole, however, as far as we can 
reduce it to a definite form, is something to this effect. Mr. 
Taylor confines himself to England, and he means by ultimate 
civilization “a final condition of perfect health in the social body, 
or of diffused and tranquil functional life throughout it.” The 
means which afford a prospect of reaching this state are the 
diversities of race which, accompanied with corresponding 
varieties of creed, vary our national character, and the diver- 
sities of oceupation by which individual character is varied 
still more. ‘There is, however, a class amongst us, which is in 
its nature “ heterogeneous and helpless, inorganic and unservice- 
able.” This class is so degraded that its condition falls below 
what is required by the “ Dues of Humanity”—that is, below 
the “unexpressed conception of what is due to humanity, not 
as to factitious wants, but as to such as are universal, and sub- 
stantial,” which “every humane and sensitive mind carries about.” 
This class is to be absorbed, or at any rate raised to the position 
required by these “dues of humanity”—a work which is to be 

erformed by philanthropy. ‘This is one great step necessary to 
Fnglish civilization. Another is the effecting of a sort of recon- 
ciliation as to matters of feeling between rich and poor, and this 


* Ultimate Civilization, and other Essays. By Isaac Taylor. London: 
Bell and Daldy, 1860. 
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is to be brought about partly by association and partly by educa- 
tion. When these two improvements have put the body politic in 
good health, we are to amend the discharge of its functions by— 
touse Mr. Taylor’s own words and ty pe—* first, a recognised and 
accepted Docrring or InpivipvaLity—a Philosophy founded 
upon the belief of the independence, the spontaneity, and the 
proper causality of mind; and we need also a Pouirics or In- 
pivipuaciry, the life and soul of which is that One Vital Force 
Cunistian Faira—apart from which the body social 
becomes putrescent.” All this will, in due time, do away with 
crime and improve the public health. It will also diminish 
drunkenness, and may perhaps promote chastity. 

When the “ Insular Anglo-Saxon People” has in this manner 
got itself civilized, it will proceed to do the same for the whole 
world. Ina time not exceeding fifty years, ‘ the Anglo-Saxon 
Race, led on always in noble and royal style by the Insular People, 
shall be” (Mr. Taylor always uses “shall” for “will” when he 
gets into the prophetic strain) “in course, at a rapid rate, to 
Anglicize the Habitable Earth,” by establishing in all parts of 
the world free political communities, and by asserting a certain 
great truth—which is, ‘that in British thought, and British con- 
science, and British rule, colour is of no account, distinctions of 
race are of no account, caste is of no account, but on the contrary 
that wherever the sun shines, man is man, and all men brethren.” 

Such is, or appears to be, the gist of 1 33 pages about Ultimate 
Civilization. It can hardly be said to add very much to what we 
knew about it before. But, though a rather grandiloquent, it is 
probably not a very inaccurate representation of the commonest 
and crudest conception of civilization which prevails amongst 
us in the present day. Let our sensibility cease to be shocked 
by the sight of chronic misery, let us remove or avoid a state of 
feeling which would tend to produce discord between the upper 
and lower classes of society, and let us nourish a belief that we, 
or our children, will succeed sooner or later (to coin a word) in 
British-lionizing the world at large— these are the three principal 
demands which Mr. Taylor makes on behalf of civilization. 
‘hey present several curious — for consideration, of which, 
perliaps, the most remarkable is, that they apparently regard 
civilization as something which is peculiar not only to the present 
age but to our own country. Get rid, says Mr. Taylor, in effect, 
of the evils which engage most of the attention and elicit most 
of the eloquence of contemporary philanthropists, and you will 
have done all that social arrangements can do, although, of 
course, individual genius may go much further. 

Few writers have afforded so complete an illustration of the 
infirmity which vitiates almost every speculation upon the state 
and the changes of society—the infirmity of taking the particular 
time, place, and country in which they are written as the standard 
towards which all human history tends. Let us only kill the 
monsters which are denounced on philanthropic platforms, says 
Mr. Taylor, and we shall be civilized. - It would be about as 
reasonable for a man, conscious at the moment of no other 
ailment, to say, If I could only get rid of my rheumatism, I should 
be in perfect health. The true consequence, in either case, is 
quite different. ‘The state attained in the latter case would not 
be one of perfect health—it would only be one in which the patient 
did not feel ill. In the former case, the condition reached would 
possibly be one in which Mr. Taylor would not, with his present 
views and feelings, find much to complain of; but it does not 
follow that it would be one in which society would have done 
its utmost for the individuals of whom it is composed, which is 
perhaps an approach to a moderately accurate description of 
what may be supposed to be meant by “ultimate civilization.” 
That such a state of things ever will exist there is no reason 
whatever to believe ; but the smallest reflection will show that if 
the possibility of its existence is to be in any way yy 
or allowed to influence either the speculations or the feelings 
of the present generation, a variety of questions must be enter- 
tained which Mr. Taylor does not even notice. 

The great institutions which collectively constitute our exist- 
ing social condition are marriage, family life, personal rights, 
and the rights of private property. No good man would wish 
to attack or to rebel against them, or would view them with other 
feelings than respect and attachment ; but that, when they are 
all working evenly and mee they make * a state of ideal 
perfection, is quite a different proposition. read and cheese 
and beer are very good things, and if a man is so fortunate as 
to have enough of them he cannot do better than eat and drink 
with an appetite ; but it is silly to idealize them into nectar and 
ambrosia, and to break out into dithyrambs about the blessed 
days which will surely come upon the earth when all loaves 
shall be crusty and not too stale, when Dutch cheeses shall give 
way to Cheshire, and sixpenny ale shall reign in the place of 
fourpenny. The early Christians had all things in common, the 
angels in heaven neither marry nor are given in marriage, and 
though no man of sense in the present day proposes to 
follow either precedent in this country, John Bull and his 
wife, or, as Mr. Taylor delights to call them—the Insular 
British People—might just as well recollect that while they 
are very well in their way, they are neither saints nor angels, 
and that if they are divinely commissioned to Anglicize 
the Habitable Earth (which seems very doubtful) they will not 
thereby destroy or even weaken to any very great extent the 
world, the flesh, or the devil. There is a sort of insolence in 
holding up the average Englishman as theultimate crown of things, 


— 


which sits strangely on Mr. Taylor, who is anything but an inso- 
lent man. He, Jike many other people in the present day, seems 
to have had his head almost turned by the triumphs of respecta- 
bility. The British Jeshurun has selected his oil-cake with such 
excellent judgment, and has waxed fat with so much increase to his 
comfort and so little derangement to his health, that he begins 
in simple good faith to think that there never was and never 
again will be such a solution of all the difficulties of creation as 
the comfortable classes of England afford. We have learned 
that it is wholesome to wash our bodies and drain our towns. 
Think of that! Nay, says Mr. Taylor, we have actually got 
lucifer-matches, the penny post, ink that will flow freely, and 
a cursive instead of an uncial handwriting; and these things and 
others like them have done as much for British civilization as 
Reform in Parliament, the abolition of the Corn-laws, and Ca- 
tholic emancipation. By the help of lucifer-matches and common 
sense combined, we have nearly worked out a sort of ideal; and 
when two or three outstanding tasks have been performed, we 
shall have reached our Canaan flowing with education and phi- 
lanthropy, where we may sit indefinitely under our own lecturers 
in our own schoolrooms. 


It is, of course, as impossible to convince a man who is per- 
fectly satisfied with such an ideal as this that it is not the highest 
of all conceivable ideals as to make a deaf man understand music. 
He may, however, be reminded that it is the property of com- 
pleteness, of whatever kind, to satisfy the mind to which it is 
presented. A Chinese of ourown times would probably consider 
that if certain irregularities which mar the completeness of the 
Chinese system of life were removed, ultimate civilization would 
be the result. If it were not for the miserable rebels, and for 
the insolent barbarians who insist on teasing us, he might say, 
the Middle Kingdom would be in “a final condition of perfect 
health or diffused and tranquil functional life.” The same or an 
analogous observation might have been made by the Romans of 
the Lower Empire, and is now made on ‘their behalf by some of 
our own contemporaries. Every town and country has its own 
notion of the natural elements of society, as well as Mr. Taylor. 
Aristotle held that the relation of master and slave was as much 
natural as the relation between the sexes, and if he had used such 
a phrase as “ ultimate civilization” he would probably have in- 
cluded slavery in his conception of it. No one can possibly tell 
whether a time may not come when many of our present 
notions about property and so forth may become obsolete, and it 
is certain that they have been considerably modified within no 
very long period, In France, for example, marriage cannot be 
dissolved at all. In England it can, for certain grave causes 
Megyrogy f ascertained. In some other parts of the world, such 
as the United States, it can be dissolved b¥ the determination of 
the parties themselves. How is the insular view on this all- 
important matter to be maintained as essential to “ ultimate 
civilization”? Yet how can we conceive of any civilization as 
ultimate in which such questions are undergoing discussion and 
modification P 


The conclusion is that, both in theory and in practice, we 
make a great deal too much of our comforts, and use much more 
exalted language about them than we can really justify. It is 
quite right that men should wash themselves, and that they 
should drain their houses, and lucifer-matches are undoubtedly 
a great conyenience—but these are not matters to make a noise 
and exult over. Philanthropists are, after all, like nursemaids, 
It is very necessary that asprawling screaming child should be 
taught to keep itself clean and quiet, and to understand the 
elementary rules of inoffensive behaviour, and persons engaged 
in such duties are well entitled to consideration and respect ; but 
they ought to know their place. They need not go about in an 
enthusiastic state, bidding all the world take notice that the 
blessed little baby, who cried so when they put the soap in his 
mouth, really does begin to say “ Papa” and ‘“‘ Mamma,” and to 
know his A B C, and that, in process of time, he really will 
grow up to be a big boy, to go to school, and to wear a real 
jacket and trousers. It is quite true, no doubt; but even if he 
does, he will probably be nothing very remarkable, and will 
possibly die in a workhouse, or rot in a gaol. Society is quite 
right to eat its pudding, and to hold out its plate for more, but 
it is not pretty behaviour to smack its lips so very loud. As to 
Mr. Isaac Taylor’s view of Christianity, it may be enough to 
refer him to a passage from the writings of one whom he at least 
is bound to honour. “I take hell,” says Baxter, “to be as the 
gallows, and this earth to be as Newgate gaol, where some 
prisoners are that shall die, and some shall live, and the superior 
world to be as the city and kingdom.” Perhaps, if Baxter had 
lived to light his candle with lucifer-matches, he might have 
taken a more cheerful view of life; but it is at first sight 
wonderful to think that they should have made such a difference 
in such a question. 


FILIPPO STROZZI. 


jt the course of the reading which led him, three or four 
years ago, to publish a volume on the Italian portion of the 
girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici, Mr. Trollope tells us he came 
pone J across the remarkable figure of Filippo Strozzi, and 
conceived that this once famous banker of Florence might con- 

* Filippo Strozzi. A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty, 
By 7, Adolphus Trollope. tones Chapman and Hall. 1860, 
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venivntly be taken as a representative man and typical of the age 
in which he lived. The materials for a biography were abundant, 
as a trustworthy and tolerably complete memoir of Filippo’s life 
was written by his elder brother Lorenzo, and the main incidents 
of his varied career are noticed by the standard historians of 
Florence. The result has amply repaid Mr. Trollope for the 
labour he must haveexpendedonthework. Thebiography of Strozzi 
gives us a picture of Italian life at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century such as is not to be got elsewhere. He had the exact 
worldly position to make his career important. He was a patrician, 
and yet he was the greatest banker of his time. He belonged to 
a family at the head of the Republican party, and yet he married 
a Medici. He had most of the vices and some of the virtues that 
were most characteristic of the day. He was a fair scholar, and had 
a love of learning that he had caught from those who had studied 
philosophy and antiquity under the auspices of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent. He was Shecal ond prudent. He wasa master of that art 
of calculating selfishness which was considered the height of state- 
craft in the , bow of Machiavelli and Guicciardini. He was so 
great a pet in deceit that he ventured to contend in the 
strife of falsehood with that father of lies, Pope Clement VII. 
He managed to make himself conspicuous for profligacy in days 
when every petty tyrant considered unbridled licentiousness the 
fairest prize of sovereignty, and when Popes were ready to 
commit any crime in order to provide handsomely for their 
nieces. He was respected, honoured, and courted above all men 
in his day ; and as, after playing in turns into the hands of every 
party, he happened to meet a miserable death from a Medicean 

uke, he has had a sort of patriotic glory —— to him ; and 
his name has been associated with the old Florentine liberty, 
which finally perished when he died, but which he had spent an 
active life in endeavouring to undermine. 

Filippo Strozzi was born at Florence, in 1489, and was the 
youngest child of a father of the same name who was also a 
great banker, and built, or at least began, the Strozzi Palace— 
one of the noblest private dwellings in Italy. His superiority in 
ability marked him out, even in boyhood, as the chief of his 
family ; and from the first his elder brothers, and especially 
Lorenzo, his future biographer, looked up to him with the 
greatest respect. He received the best educativn that could 
then be obtained, and not only formed, but retained, such a 
familiarity with the classical languages that even towards the 
close of his life he was able to write fair Latin and translate 
Polybius. He first, however, showed what was in him by the 
mode in which he managed his marriage. The Medici had been 
expelled from Florence fourteen years, and it was held treason- 
able to enter into any communication with them. But Strozzi 
saw that very probably their day would soon come again, and he 
determined to offer his hand and fortune to Clarice de’ Medici. 
This was the first stroke of the policy which won him so. much 
admiration from his countrymen ; and it is not only because he 
did so well what many others in that age did more or less im- 

rfectly that Mr. Trollope singles him out as a representative man, 

ut because the honour he thus won shows conspicuously the social 
and moral condition of Italy at that time. Lorenzo, his biographer, 
was a steady Republican and a Puritanical disciple of Savonarola, 
and yet he has nothing but praise to bestow upon a brother who 
committed treason in order to ally himself with a family of 
despots. Prudence—that is, the farsighted calculation of selfish 
interests—was then the idol of all Italians; and all sense of guilt 
was washed away in the consideration that it was a marvellous 
instance of prudence that a youth should brave the displeasure 
of his countrymen and family in order to connect himself with 
exiles, and that within four years the event should justify him, 
and the return of the exiled Medici to absolute power place him 
at the head of affa‘rs in his native city. His financial ability, his 
great wealth, and his influence—which, through his mercantile 
connexions, made itself widely felt—pointed him out as a fitting 
right-hand man of the head of the Medici. He had the honour 
of being taken as the especial confidant of Leo X. and 
Clement VII. on the occasion of their elections to the Papacy, 
and at an interval of thirteen years he was twice called on a 
sudden to ride post-haste to Rome to assist in buying a Cardinal 
de’ Medici into the ession of the Apostolic chair. In return, 
he was made Papal Banker; and the pickings of the office were 
so handsome that he grew enormously rich, although he was 
repeatedly called on to supply the Popes with what were called 
loans. Up to ashort time after he had paved the way for a 
second Medici to the Papecy he was a very successful man ; and 
between his twentieth and thirty-fifth years he was probably the 
foremost private subject in Italy. 

Soon, however, after Clement’s elevation, Strozzi began to ex- 

rience the shocks of a dubious, if not anadverse fortune. The 
Res had at first sided with the Emperor, until the battle of 
Pavia so unduly raised the scale of Charles V. and depressed 
tuat of Francis I., that the oy in conjunction with other 
Italian leaders, judged it advisable to oppose the conqueror and 
assist the conquered. The Pope took little by the move. The 
Spanish commander at Naples set the Colonnas on to worr 
their ecclesiastical head ; and they were so successful that, aided 
by Spanish troops, they shut the Pope up in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and brought him to terms. The Colonnas were to be 
secure from vengeance, and Strozzi was the hostage given by the 
Pope for the fultilment of his bargain. Immediately his enemies 

withdrawn, Clement, unmindiul of his friend and banker, 


executed a most successful raid against the Colonnas, who, in 
return, demanded the instant execution of Strozzi. Good luck 
and earnest entreaties earned him his liberty, and he reached 
Rome, whence he soon had to fly in order to avoid the sack of 
the city by the troops of the Constable de Bourbon. This great 
event opened a new series of adventures to Strozzi. The 
Florentines determined to revolt. Clement, the head of the 
Medici, was being outraged, pillaged, and humiliated, and no 
opportunity could be more favourable for getting rid of the Medici 
altogether. But they would do nothing without consulting 
ay 4 Strozzi; and it is the most curious feature in 
his life, that at recurring periods he was the arbiter of 
his country’s destinies, and was looked up to by men 
of all parties, although he obviously never cared tor his 
country, and was immersed in schemes of aggrandizement for 
himself and his family, It was his prudence, his capacity of 
looking beyond the present hour, his great aptitude for deceit, 
and his vast wealth, that fascinated and dls the Florentines. 
He managed to get the Medici out of Florence, but he would go 
no further. Either voluntarily or through a mistake he allowed 
one of the Medici to retain possession of an important fortress 
within Tuscan territory. ‘This rendered him an object of 
— suspicion, and he determined to retire to France. There 
e stayed a year, and, as usual, divided his time between business 
and the study of the classics. But he foresaw that the repub- 
lican form of government must soon fall in Florence, and he 
determined to profit by his foresight, and make terms wi h the 
= that would, he thought, soon be the ruling ones. As if 
y accident he met Charles V. at Genoa, and was party to an 
arrangement by which Alessandro de’ Medici, a reputed son of 
the Pope, was to marry an illegitimate daughter of the 
Emperor, and be made despot of Florence. The arrangement 
was carried out, and Strozzi took an active part in organizing 
the new Government and destroying freedom at Florence. 
Alessandro was as degraded a brute as ever sat on a throne. 
He had inherited either from the Pope or a black slave (for his 
paternity was disputed) a coarse, sensual, cruel nature, and the 
early license of irrespousible power gave him free scope in youth 
for all his evil passions. Strozzi, however, did not hesitate to 
pander to this miserable animal's desires, and was the leader of 
the Court in every scheme of outrage and debauchery. As 
Strozzi was now not only a man with marriageable daughters, 
but associated his sons with him as the companions of his 
pleasures, the absence of all censure from his biographer is 
curiously illustrative of the manners of the time. Alessandro, how- 
ever, hated Strozzi, and soon tried to murder him. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that he got away, and he only left Florence 
to find a crowd of fresh troubles elsewhere. - Monetary diffi- 
culties came on him which would have crushed any other man. 
He had io find the dower of Catherine de’ Medici; he had been 
obliged to pay for the erection of a great fortress to keep Florence 
in order ; he entered into a contract for supplying Rome with 
corn, and had to pay a heavy penalty for not fulfilling his en- 
gagement, although he only failed tu do so because the Emperor 


suddenly forbad exportation from Naples and Sicily. Soon he added - 


another source of expense. He was drawn on, almost against his 
will, to league himself with the Florentine exiles who aimed at 
getting rid of the Medici and restoring the Republic. Strozzi bad 
to providethem with funds. He also had troubles in his own family. 
His daughter, Luisa, was poisoned, as it was supposed, by the 
orders of Alessandro; and his eldest son, much against his father’s 
will, entered the service of France, and thus placed Strozzi in 
open enmity with the Emperor. Before, however, he came to 
a final rupture with Charles, he made one supreme effort to get 
rid of Alessandrou. The marriage with the Tapeers daughter 
had not yet been celebrated, and Strozzi, in conjunction with 
other exiles, drew up astatement of the enormous crimes of which 
Alessandro had been guilty, in the hope that Charles might shrink 
from giving his daughter to such aman. But the criminal was 
a reigning Prince, and his crimes were therefore a matter of in- 
difference. Alessandro triumphed over his enemies, and the mar- 
riage took place. Strozzi retired to Venice, and was living there in 
—— seclusion when he was startled once more into activity 
by the wonderful news that Alessandro had been murdered by a 

edici. Unfortunately, the news was regarded both by Strozzi 
and by the other exiles as too good to be true. They thought the 
report had been started in order to seduce them into a futile 
attempt at insurrection. The opportunity slipped by, and 
Cosimo de’ Medici, who subsequently earned the honourable 
title of the Tuscan Tiberius, was quietly established in the 
dukedom by the Emperor. 

At last Strozzi fell into the toils of the enemy, and, strangely 
enough, through an imprudence of which few foolish men would 
have been guilty, and which was very much out of keeping with 
the character of the most prudent man of his day. The indis- 
cretion of his son forced him to join in a rash enterprise for the 
overthrow of Cosimo by an open attack. A treacherous friend 
persuaded him to ride forward into the Tuscan territory with a 
mere handful of followers. He was immediately captured, taken 
to Florence, and after being kept in prison for eighteen months, 
died—it being uncertain whether he fell by his own hand or was 
despatched by order of the Duke. With him ended all the eflorts 
of Florence to retain its independence, and the: ¢ forward, down 
t» the present year, Tuscany remained an outpost of Austrian 
despotism. Nothing, however, could show more conspicuously 
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how much Italy has really advanced during these three centuries 
of torpor and humiliation, than the impossibility that such a 
career and character as that of Strozzi could now receive the ad- 
miration of Italians, and be held up by them as typical of what 
they are and can be. This volume is very pleasant reading for 
the friends of modern Italy, and Mr. Trollope has contributed 
not less to our understanding of the present than of the past by 
writing it. It condenses into a moderate compass, and exhibits 
in a clear light, the spirit of all that we gather from the study of 
the old history of medieval Italy, and it makes us feel that the 
spirit of modern Italy is entirely different. 


THE ODES OF HORACE.* 


HIS is the fifth translation of Horace which has cepeepen 
within a few years—a testimony to his popularity that jus- 
tifies his boast of having raised for himeelt a monument more 
durable than bronze. The boast was more likely, to all appear- 
ance, to be realized in the poet’s life-time and among his own 
people than in days like the present. For although, in the 
eastern half of the Empire, he can at any time have found but 
few readers—the Greeks generally despising or ignoring all litera- 
ture but their own—yet the western hemisphere was open to him 
from Gades to Britain; and Gaul and Spain, within a century 
after his death, became as thoroughly Roman, so far as regards 
their intellectual culture, as Italy itself. But the prospects of 
the classics in the nineteenth century are not encouraging. The 
ancient altars may still stand crowned with bays, but very little 
incense is thrown upon them. Their honours do not grow with 
increase of ages. w, physic, and even divinity, have learned 
to do without books which Sir Edward Coke cited in his Znsti- 
tutes, and Jeremy Taylor in his sermons. Ancient literature 
seldom passes the college gate; it has powerful rivals in modern 
languages; it rarely embodies, not unfrequently it repels, our 
feelings. Its form is perfect, but its circle is narrow. The ever- 
lasting, no less than the temporary, themes of the poet have been 
handled with more mastery c Christian writers. Latin became, 
as Greek had become long before, a dead language, when it 
ceased to be the organ of diplomacy. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, 
has read Homer to some purpose, and Sir Cornewall Lewis is a 
far profounder scholar than Charles Fox. Yet we shall hence- 
forward seldom meet with men engaged in active life, who, like 
Lord Chatham, account a day lost without some intercourse with 
Demosthenes, or, like Sir William Jones, read Cicero’s entire 
works perennially. 

Tempora mutantur. For Horace we have, among the moderns 
Béranger, Heine, Moore, Tennyson—not to speak 
of ephemeral writers who attract for a moment and then wane 
before new aspirants. In place of such cabinet pictures of life 
and manners, of love and friendship, of folly and vice as Horace 
drew, we have the world of fiction, beside which the lamp of the 
freedman’s son is as pale and ineffectual as the glow-worm’s after 
the sun has risen. Yet the lyrist of the Augustan age, in spite 
of these mighty opposites, lives still in more than name, and is 
deemed worth of occasional re-cdition and re-translation at a 
period which has no particular relish for the Greek epos and 
drama, and which consigns to oblivion the bulk of Roman poetry. 

For his exemption from the “ serius ocyus sors exitura,” 
Horace is indebted partly to his having been indirectly his own 
biographer, and thus imparting to his verses a living interest in 
their author—partly to the variety of his subjects of verse, 
which range over nearly every topic interesting to mankind from 
birth to the grave—and partly to the exquisite felicity of his 
diction. Of poets even of recent date we know less than we 
know of Horace. Of far greater poets than himself we know 
infinitely less. We can only guess at the manner in which 
Shakspeare spent his mornings or evenings. Milton was more 
ready to speak of himself, and we can catch occasional glimpses 
of him in his library and his walks. We are aware that Chaucer 
was a good portly man, and gazed on the ground; but Spenser, 
and Fletcher, cwm multis alits, are nearly as impalpable to us as 
the ghosts which Ulysses saw in Hades. Horace, on the con- 
trary, has told all ages how he passed his time at Rome or in the 
country, among the Sabine uplands, or beside the Baian bay. He 
has put on record those who pleased and those who bored him ; 
we can tell how he would have treated us had he invited us to 
dinner; we are familiar with his friends, and have a pretty 
quarrel with his foes. But, secondly, no ancient writer, not 
even Lucian, has touched on such a variety of themes as 
Horace. If he has not struck the grander chords of the human 
diapason with much vigour, he has touched them all with much 
tenderness and grace. He is not an earnest lover, nor a deep 
thinker ; his was not the lyre of the patriot or the prophet ; and 
his religious emotions were but skin-deep. Yet there is scarcely 
a topic of universal interest to mankind which he has not handled 
agreeably—with feelings that call for genuine, though gentle re- 
sponse, with good sense and with philosophy sufficient for the 
occasion. 

But independently of the interest excited by his life, and the 
versatility of his pen, Horace is indirectly the historian of his age. 
To be well versed in his writings is equivalent to being familiar 
with Rome under Augustus, Had Livy brought down his narrative 
to the death of Drusus, its later decades would have been far less 


* The Odes of Horace. Translated into English Verse, with a Life and 
Notes, by Theodore Martin, London: John W, Parker and Son, 1860, 


instructive to posterity than the Odes and Satires of Horace. 
In the one, we should have had merely a sequence of facts—in 
the other, we have the portraits of contemporaries, from the con- 
summate actor Augustus, moulding all men to his will, and 
silently transforming an outworn commonwealth into a compact 
empire, to the undisguised traitor and ruffian who swaggered up 
the Sacred Way rich with the spoils of better and braver men. 
But no one of these qualities singly, nor all in combination, have 
avaited Horace equally with the folicity of his language. Just- 
ness of thought, purity of taste, and accuracy of diction, are the 
common attributes of the Augustan writers. To these virtues 
Horace added a vein of genial pleasantry, which touches the 
heart, and softens the statuesque coldness that imparts to so much 
of ancient literature a repulsive aspect. No poet has ever trifled 
more gracefully, or invested even earnest subjects with a more 
delicate atmosphere of wit. A few early and immature pieces 
excepted, he is nevertedious. His verse, like good conversation, 
dwells just long enough on a topic to fix it in the reader’s memory, 
and he then is silent, or passes by the most just and easy transi- 
tions to some cognate or different matter. 

It is these subtle and inimitable properties which render the 
works of this poet, and more especially his lyrical compositions, 
so difficult to transfuse into a foreign tongue. The spirit of his 
Satires is perhaps best conveyed to the English reader in such 
equivalents as Pope devised for them in Ais satires and mo 
essays. But no such compensation is possible for a translator of 
the Odes and Epodes. We have rarely seen a happy imitation 
of them. How next to impossible has it proved to render La 
Fontaine into English! How inconceivable is a version in French 
or German—setting aside the difference of national humour—of 
the essays of Elia! Like these inimitable writers, Horace is a 
cabinet-poet. Each of his better pieces has the finish of an 
antique gem. It must be reproduced with every sharp incision, 
with every delicate line, or the effect of the version is nought. 

Mr. Theodore Martin would not thank us for saying that his 
is a perfect translation of the lyrical compositions of Horace, 
since no one knows better than himself the arduousness of the 
task. But the general merits of his version warrant us in assert- 
ing that the metrical translator who shall surpass him must be a 
bold or ahappy man. ‘hat he has rendered the greater number 
of these poems at different times, and without an intention origi- 
nally of completing the series, is perhaps among the causes of his 
success, It should be a genial moment in which a man sits 
down to turn Horace into English. He must be i’ the vein, or 
his lines will read like those of Francis or Dr. Trapp. He must also 

ossess qualitics not often found in combination. Bentley, had 
e tried his hand at translation, would have made as wild work 
with Horace as he did in correcting Milton. Moore would have 
changed Roman into Irish melodies, and writers of occasiona 
verses, like Sir Hanbury Williams, would have made his iaiaal 
as flippant and heartless as he was himself. Yet a mixture of nearly 
all these ingredients is indispensable for the duties so well per- 
formed by Mr. Martin. There must be the understanding of the 
scholar, the skill of ihe song writer, the tact and versatility of the 
man of the world. ‘‘ You have convinced me,” says Rasselas, 
‘that it is impossible to be a poet.” It is perhaps nearly as 
difficult to interpret satisfactorily such a poet as Horace. 

In nothing is the most recent translator’s fitness for the task 
more conspicuous than in his command of metrical resources. He 
passes from grave to gay, from sombre thoughts on the shortness 
of life and the vanity of human wishes, to pleasant fancies and 
fickle loves, with an ease and mastery that impart to many of his 
versions the freshness of original composition. Without any 
sacrifice of fidelity, Mr. Martin has made Horace clear and at- 
tractive to readers who will never read a line of his author in the 
original. What, beyond a certain spice of an outworn creed— 
outworn when Horace wrote the ode no less than now—hinders 
the following ode from becoming a modern song :— 

Of late I’ve been leading a life of flirtation, 
And trophies have won that I care not to show; 

But wooing and winning are only vexation. 
I'm heartily sick of the business. Heigho! 

My spurs having earned, I’}l lay down my armour, 
And ec | up my lyre, ne’er to touch it again, 

On this wall by the left hand of Venus the charmer, 
Bright Venus Thalassia that springs from the main. 

Quick, quick! Pile them here, while the fit is upon me, 
The torches, the tabors, the arrows, the pike, 

And the crowbar, which oft-time an entrance hath won me 
To beauty that only to valour would strike. 

Oh Goddess, o’er Cyprus the sunny who reignest 
Fair Queen of soft Memphis, oblige me and touch 

With your scourge that minx Chloé—the scornfullest, vainest— 
Just so as to frighten, but not hurt her—much! 


In the fourth line of the second of these stanzas, the epithet 
Thalassia introduces a needless obscurity. It would be more like 
the original to read 

The sca-goddess Venus that sprang from the main. 


We have space for two stanzas only of the dirge on Quintilius, 
thus admirably rendered :— 
And hath the sleep that knows no waking morn, 
Closed o’er Quintilius, our Quintilius dear? 
Where shall be found the man of woman born 
That in desert ee be esteemed his peer,— 
So simply meek, and yet so sternly just, 


Of faith so pure and all so absolute of trust ? 
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He sank into his rest, bewept of many, 
And but the good and noble wept for him 
But dearer cause thou, Virgil, hast than any 
With friendship’s tears thy friendless eyes to dim. 
Alas! alas! Not to such woful end 
Didst thou unto the gods thy prayers unceasing send. 


The opening of the sixteenth Epode is translated with great 
spirit :— 
’ Another age in civil wars will soon be spent and worn, 

And non native strength our Rome be wreck’d and overborne, 

That Rome, the Marsians could not crush, who border on our lands, 

Nor the shock of threatening Porsena with his Etruscan bands, 

Nor Capua’s strength that rivall’d ours, nor Spartacus the stérn, 

Nor the faithless Allobrogian, who still for change doth yearn. 

Ay, what Germania’s blue-eyed youth quelled not with ruthless sword, 

Nor Hannibal, by our great sires detested and abhorred, 

We shall destroy with impious hands, imbrued in brothers’ gore, 

And wild beasts of the wood shall range our native land once more. 

, A foreign foe, alas! shall tread the City’s ashes down, 

And his horses’ ringing hooves shall smite her places of renown, 

And the bones of great Quirinus, now religiously enshrined, 

Shall be flung by sacrilegious hands to the sunshine and the wind. 


Our last extract shall be a strain of lighter mood :— 


Ah, cruel, cruel still, 
And yet divinely fair, 

When Time with fingers chill 
Shall thin thy wavy hair, 

Which now in many a wanton freak 
Around thy shoulders flows, 

When fades the bloom, which on thy cheek 
Now shames the blushing rose. 


Ah, then as in thy glass 
hou gazest in dismay, 

Thou'lt cry, “ Alas! alas! 
Why feel I not to-day, 

As in my maiden bloom, when I 
Unmoved heard lovers moan ; 

Or, now that I would win them, why 
Is all my beauty flown ?— 


Few as these samples are of the most recent translation of 
Horace, we trust that they will suffice to prove the ability with 
which Mr. Martin has performed his task. He has more than 
one formidable rival in the field, for Mr. Whyte Melville and 
Lord Ravensworth have each considerable merit. The notes ap- 

ended to the volume before us contain versions of portions of 

‘atallus, which induce us to think that he would render into 
English with great success the greatest lyrical poet of the Com- 
monwealth. On the difficulties of such undertakings we should 
have _ more, had not Mr. Martin in his preface described them 
80 well :— 

The object of the translator has been to convey to the mind of an English 
reader the impression, as nearly as may be, which the originals produce upon 
his own. The difficulties of such a task are endless. “ It is impossible,” says 
Shelley, himself one of the most successful of translators, “to represent in 
another language the melody of the versification: even the volatile strength 
and 7 of the ideas escape in the crucible of translation, and the reader 
is surprised to find a caput mortuum.” This is true in the case even of lan- 
gusges which bear an affinity to our own, but especially true, where Greek or 

tin poetry is concerned. Nocompetent translator will satisfy himself: still 
less can he expect to satisfy others. It will always be easy for the critic to de- 
monstrate that Horace is untranslateable. In a strict sense this is the case 
with all poetry, especially lyrical poetry: and no one is likely to be so tho- 
roughly convinced of this, as he who has persevered to the end in an attempt 
to translate the Odes of Horace. Still what has been will be. The attempt 
often made, will be as often renewed. Dulce periculwm est.” 


. 


JAPAN* 


Wwe do not seek to pry impertinently into the secrets of the 
bookseller’s trade; but now that all masks are thrown off 
and all mysteries revealed, we cannot suppress some curiosity as 
to the eg status and duties of that useful functionary, the 
bookseller’s hack. Surely the time is come when an amusing 
paper might be written in some popular periodical on his art, his 
resources, and his sufferings. Viewed from without, he seems 
to have fallen far since the days when Johnson and Goldsmith 
filled the post. He appears now to be little better than an intel- 
lectual rag-merchant and paper-maker—collecting what others 
have woven, and what is worn to shreds before it falls into his 
hands, and mashing it up into as homogeneous a mass as may be. 
Of course, if he be skilful, neither the nature of his material nor 
of his process ought to be detected. The book before us is inter- 
esting to an inquiring mind, because the manufacture is so rude 
that it conceals nothing. It is what the paper-makers call half- 
stuff. The odds and ends of which it is made up are distinctly 
visible. It is a simple compilation of all that has been at any 
time written upon Japan, from picturesque old Kaempfer down to 
poor Mr. Oliphant, whose bran-new productions hardly deserve 
to be sent to the paper-maker’s yet. The author absolutely adds 
nothing of his own, except an occasional moral reflection of a 
tea-table character. Speed of composition, in order to hit the 
market of the moment, seems to have been the author's only 
object. The result is an amount of slip-slop which even a penny- 
a-liner would have disdained. It would be a useful exercise for 
the Civil Service candidates to turn the following inexplicable 
rigmarole into English prose. It is the close of an elaborate 
panegyric on Japan :— 

_. As we speak of virgin fortresses, so we may call Japan a virgin empire, for 
it has never been conquered by any foreign foe. This, in spite of the oppres- 
siveness of their internal government, which refuses them the right “Of free 


* The Japanese Empire. By S. B, Kemish, London; Partridge. 1860, 


action, confines them to their streets, decrees the size of their houses and 
mats, makes spies of them, and sets spies over them—and yet withal unable 
to crush within them that high sense of honour and dignity which strengthens 
their arms in the hour of disgrace, or when they cannot take revenge on some 
sneaking coward, to rip up their own abdomen (forgiveness of an injury being 
unknown, or considered as a weakness or a sin)—contributes materially to the 
independent bearing of the people. 


Perhaps a mere compilation of conflicting travellers’ tales is 
the best that can at present be done for the elucidation of the 
mysteries of Japan. Round all that is recounted of that empire 
there hangs a mirage of fable that will never be dispelled until we 
shall attain to unrestrained intercourse with its inhabitants 
and free access to its literature. Of course what travellers have 
themselves seen we may believe,after making the usual deductions 
required by the elastic veracity of the class. But, beyond this, 
hardly a step seems safe. For some reason or other, the Govern- 
ment looks for its safety in our ignorance; and the Japanese autho- 
rities seem to have carried the official lie to a perfection that even 
the Tuileries might envy. All that Europe knows, beyond what 
Europeans have seen, rests exclusively on communications made 
by persons under the influence of the Government. All books 
and all intercourse with the unofficial world of Japan have been 
sedulously prevented. The truth of our information concerning 
its religion and politics rests only on the precarious possibility 
that, whenever the officials thought it was not worth while to 
tell a lie, they would tell the truth. The celebrated “ nayboen” 
—the recognised incognito—which is caid to spread so dark a 
veil over the movements of the grandees of Japan, seems to be 
applied almost as freely to its laws and institutions. Inquirers 
have attempted to correct this cause of error by falling back 
upon the older accounts given when intercourse with natives of 
the Empire was less jealously watched. But Japan is no true 
portion of “the changeless East.” A picture of what it was is 
no more necessarily a picture of what it is than it would be in 
the case of Germany or England. Conceive the enlightenment 
to which a Chinaman would attain who should study the present 
polities and institutions of England from the works of Erasmus 
or Polydore Virgil. The indiscriminate mixture of old and new 
which is made to do service as an authentic portraiture of the 
existing state of things, only complicates the difficulties of the 

uestion. A whole crop of contradictions in the various narratives 

urnishes a slight indication of the slipperiness of the proofs on 
which they lean. The well-known tale of the sage Mikado, who, 
hearing that his subjects were quarrelling as to the colour of the 
devil, decided that he was all colours at once, is met on the part of 
other authorities with a flat denial that they believe in any devil at 
all. At one time, England was edified with the report that immo- 
rality was unknown in Japan. But other, and apparently sounder, 
authorities assert that it is systematized “ sanctioned to an 
extent known in no other country in the world. It is the only 
country in which “social evils” are not in the slightest degree 
disgraced or disqualified for marriage by their profession. ‘The 
furore for Magdalens which, in England, is so fashionable an 
emotion among clergymen and old maids, in Japan extends even 
to marriageable men. The same contradictions exist with respect 
to the “happy despatch.” Mr. Oliphant declares that it is an 


antiquated custom, and that being beheaded by a friend has © 


entirely taken the place of stomach-ripping as the popular mode 
of suicide. But the American explorers of 1853 speak of it as 
being so prevalent, that an average of 400 persons a year compass 
a happy death in this eccentric fashion. One American relates 
that, Ghee estered by the espionage of an official, he took him 
by the shoulders and kicked him soundly; whereupon the infu- 
riated functionary whisked out his sword, and, in the twinkli 
of an eye, had ripped himself up in the form of a St. Andrew's 
Cross—the orthodox mode of self-dissection. According to the 
custom of the country, he looked for his American opponent to do 
the same; and when he found that this was not the Yankee idea 
of giving satisfaction, and that he had committed a perfectly gra- 
tuitous suicide, the agony of his dying look is described as having 
been terrible to behold. A quainter story still is told on the autho- 
rity of M. Caron. A Court officer of irascible disposition was going 
up the Palace stairs, when an inoffensive brother functionary 
happened to run up against him. The irascible man in a fury 
demanded satisfaction ; but the meek man assured him it was a 
sheer accident, and humbly begged his pardon. But the irascible 
man would not hear of an apology; and without stopping to 
listen to any further explanations, pulled up his robes, drew his 
sword, and with two neat strokes ripped himself up on the spot. 
The poor meek man, who had come down the stairs with no 
gloomy thoughts of suicide, would gladly have tendered any con- 
ceivable apology, or done anything else to avert his fate. But 
it was too late. The Japanese laws of honour were imperative. 
There was no alternative left for him but deliberately to pull up 
his own robes, and follow, as gracefully as he coud, his adver- 
sary’s example. Mr. Kemish even goes so far as to assert— 
though he does not give his authority for the statement— that 
every schoolboy in Japan of every rank is carefully taught how 
to perform this unpleasant ceremony with dexterity and grace, 
pet y that they take very great pains to attain the perfection 
of elegance in this exercise. These stories are hopelessly at 
variance with Mr. Oliphant’s belief that the custom is effete. 
One would almost hope that our information is unreliable, for 
if the state of things im Japan at all corresponds with the 
ictures of it that reach the Western world, their prosperity is a 
nut for political philosophers to crack. It contradicts all 
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our most cherished axioms. It is not merely that they have 
succeeded in reaching a high degree of social well-being, 
in spite of a despotism more rigid than any that Russia 
ever dreamed of, and a system of protection pushed to the 
absurdest extreme; for we have seen phenomena analogous in 
kind, if not in degree, nearer home. There are other anomalies 
far more startling. Our belief and our European experience is 
that feudalism under a weak crown engenders domestic strife, 
hinders material progress, and while it secures wealth to the 
few, makes poverty the heritage of the many. In Japan, the 
Crown is a cypher, and the feudal aristocracy is overwhelmingly 
pees yet poverty is unknown, profound peace has 

een enjoyed for two centuries, and the zeal with which inven- 
tions are adopted and manufactures are pushed has no parallel 
east of England. Our ordinary belief is, that the universal 
employment of espionage, and an enormous prevalence of immo- 
rality, are the symptoms of a community whose health and 
vitality is on the wane. In Japan these symptoms exist, and have 
long existed, in a community which has never ceased to flourish, 
and which betrays no sign either of discontent or of material decay. 
The common doctrine of the West is that a chivalrous sensibility 
to dishonour is a Gothic virtue, and that it is the one quality of 
which an Asiatic has no conception. Yet among the J apanese, 
arace of Mongol stock, owing nothing to the teaching of the 
West, it exists in an intensity which was never reached in 
Europe even in the dueiling days of Louis XIII. But the 
bearing of religion upon their social state is the most re- 
markable anomaly of all. It is almost a truism among us 
to say that Christianity is a great civilizing agent, and those 
who think that our religion needs that kind of recommen- 
dation are fond of arguing that our thrift, our wealth, 
our social peace, and our mechanical excellence are in reality the 
offspring of our purer creed. ‘The religion of Japan appears to 
be a gross form of Buddhism among the rudest, and a transcen- 
dental scepticism among the educated. It is heathenism either 
of the most debasing or the most negative character. Their 
morality seems scarcely better. There is no inherent respect 
for human life. It is not only taken, but offered, freely whenever 
the Government requires it. Drunkenness and sensual indulgence 
of every kind is generally practised, and carries with it the notion 
neither of sinnor of disgrace. Yet it is done with so much order 
and system that it leads to no poverty and provokes no crime. 
‘The law is obeyed; life and property, where guarded by the law, 
are respected ; and almost all the results of order, internal peace, 
family concord, industry, and well-being are attained, that would 
be attainable under the purest religion or the highest morality of 
the West. The only point in which a tinge of barbarism mingles 
with the habits or the internal policy of the Japanese, is where 
they are crossed by that sense of honour which we are apt to 
regard as a Western monopoly, or by that hatred of Christianit 
which the folly and sin of our own co-religionists have caused. 
Whether the price current of Christianity, as an article of mere 
commercial and political value, will not be lowered by a closer 
study of Japanese civilization, it is impossible to say. Neither 
persons nor nations can venture into a world of new ideas with- 
out having their preconceived axioms somewhat rudely jostled. 
It is at all events a comfort, with all these enigmas before us, to 
soothe ourselves with the reflection that the evidence on which 
they rest is eminently insecure. 


DE VILLERMONT’S “ TILLY.”* 


HE “rehabilitation” of the ill-famed characters in history 
is going on at a brisk rate. Tiberius, Henry VIII., Robes- 
pierre have had their turn. The Count de Villermont_under- 
takes to make not only a Catholic hero, but almost a Catholic 
saint, of Tilly. Unluckily, this process of rehabilitation, so 
amiable in itself, involves a corresponding defamation of those 
characters with whom the subject of the genial paradox happened 
to come into collision, and whose pretensions to honour are in- 
compatible with his. To whitewash Tiberius and his compeers, 
you must blacken the Roman Kepublicans and Stoics. To 
whitewash Robespierre, you must blacken all those whom 
Robespierre sent to the guillotine. To whitewash Henry VIIL., 
you must blacken Anne Boleyn, Pole, Fisher, More. ‘To white- 
wash Tilly, the Count de Villermont thinks it necessary to 
blacken Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. The page of 
history therefore does not become much whiter on the whole. 
When you are told that Tilly was all but a saint, that his 
defeat was a “ calvaire,” that he was singularly merciful and 
singularly tolerant, and that “his name is one of those which 
each step taken by history in the road to truth will cause to beam 
with an ampler and more serene lustre,” you at once ask, how 
about the storming of Magdeburg? There is no use in forming 
an hypothesis as to a character in history, any more than as to 
a set of phenomena in science, if it will not fit the principal fact. 
We need not repeat the atrocities, unequalled perhaps in the 
annals even of mercenary war, of which Magdeburg was the 
scene, and which appear hideous enough to damn the memory 
of the perpetrators, even through the softening haze cast 
over them by the literary skill of M. de Viliermont. M. 
de Villermont’s theory is, that these atrocities were princi- 
pa'ly committed by the soldiers of Wallenstein’s old regiments, 


* td la Guerre de Trente Ans de 1618 & 1632. Par Le Comte de 


“ which included a large number of Protestants.” Tilly’s veterans 
were horrified and indignant at the butchery, and, “ irritated as 
they were against the insulters of their faith, spared and pro- 
tected their lives.” Tilly himself was overwhelmed with sorrow, 
wept abundantly, and did his utmost to quell the fury of his 
soldiers and protect their victims. ‘“ He rode with his staff 
through the streets of the city, to arrest the carnage. But his 
authority was interposed in vain. The infuriated soldiery 
recognised no longer any chief or any authority. They answered 
by menaces, and Tilly was powerless even to prevent them from 
tearing each other to pieces for their share of the booty.” 

Now, where is all this to be found? Certainly not in the 
despatches of Tilly, or in those of his officers. In his despatch 
to the Infanta, Tilly expresses regret at the destruction of the 
town, but utters not one syllable of remorse or reprobation for 
the atrocities committed on the inhabitants. He barely states 
that besides those who had fallen fighting, a large number had 
been burnt or stifled in vaults and cellars. In his despatch to 
the Elector of Bavaria, he again expresses regret at the destruc- 
tion of the town, and accuses the enemy of having set fire to it, 
in order to rob him of the fruits of his victory, but says not a 
word of the massacre. In both despatches, as well as in another 
letter to the Emperor, he treats the affair as a signal favour 
bestowed by Providence on the Imperial arms. Pappenheim’s 
despatch to the Emperor is equally destitute of any touch of 
humanity. The Imperial Commissary-General, Ruepp, in his 
despatch to Maximilian, coolly observes, “ It is im ible to tell 
the number of the slain; but it may be presumed, from the small 
number of the survivors, that we may reckon by thousands the sol- 
diers, citizens, women, and children who have been crushed or burnt 
to death. Your Highness will receive the account of the pieces of 
artillery,” &c.&c. Another Imperial Commissary-General, Walme- 
rode, mentions the massacre and pillage with an air of exultation,as 
“‘a severe chastisement of God on the rebels, who have miserably 
ruined all this country and so maliciousiy burat the splendid 
faubourgs of Magdeburg.” If Tilly had felt and acted on the 
oceasion as M. de Villermont makes him feel and act, is it likel 
that he would have left to M. de Villermont the task of vindi- 
cating his honour? ‘The truth is, a Catholic General in the 
Thirty Years’ War would not feel his honour compromised by 
the slaughter of heretics and rebels. M. de Villermont’s defence 
is an anachronism as well as a fiction. That Tilly was guilty of 
the massacre, beyond conniving at it, need not be supposed. The 
story repeated by Schiller of his bidding those who prayed his in- 
terposition to *‘ come aguin in an hour, the soldiers must be allowed 
to amuse themselves,” rests on no historical authority. But, as 
Colonel Mitchell says, if Tilly intended to do his duty, he ought 
to have died stopping the butchery sword in hand. His saving 
the few who survived when the fury of his soldiers was glutted 
does not go far to redeem his name. 

M. de Villermont gives us a very pretty anecdote, the source 
of which he does not mention. “Pily, it seems, while riding 
through the streets, saw a woman dying, with her infant in her 
arms; and, immediately dismounting, took the infant in his 
arms, saying, ‘ This shall be my part of the booty.” While the 
massacre was raging round him he had leisure, we are 
to believe, for this piece of sentiment. We beg to add some 

articulars respecting, this interesting child, which we have found 
in a Jesuit continuation of Khevenhiiller, overlooked by M. de 
Villermont. Having been deprived of its mother, it was brought 
up by hand on pigeon’s milk. It nearly died of fits in teething, 
but was miraculously preserved by St. Blasius; and it was an 
ancestor, on the mother’s line, of Baron Munchausen. 

Who set fire to Magdeburg—the captors or the defenders— 
is a very secondary question. M. de Villermont is quite sure it 
was the defenders, who, he seems to think, were bound to deliver 
the place in good condition into the hands of the victorious 
Catholics. To us, amidst the conflict of contemporary autho- 
rities, it appears difficult to decide. But we think it most pro- 
bable that it was set fire to by Pappenheim’s soldiers to quell 
the resistance of the burghers, who galled them severely from 
the houses. It is very unlikeiy that arrangements should have 
been made beforehand by the Swedish commander for setting 
fire to the town in various places, as M. de Villermont pretends, 
because it is certain that Falckenberg did not expect an assault. 
He was completely taken by surprise. Let us be content to say, 
with that pious Catholic, Commissary-General Ruepp, “ For my 
part, I hold in my simplicity that God willed to destroy and 
annihilate those ome rebels, not only by the sword, but also 
by fire, in order that they may serve as an example to others.” 

The insinuation that the worst cruelties were perpetrated by 
the Protestant soldiers of Wallenstein’s regiments is a play of 
M. de Villermont’s fancy, as, indeed, he seems partly aware. 
The town was stormed by the Croat regiments of that Catholic 
of the Catholics, Pappenheim, under their leader in person. The 
device upon the banners of those regiments was a wolf ravening 
for prey, and they were always conspicuous for ferocity even 
among the robber mercenaries of the Thirt Years’ War. 

What has M. de Villermont to say about the storming of 
Minden, where, by his own admission, the whole population of 
the town—soldiers, citizens, women, and children—were piti- 
lessly massacred by Tilly’s troops under the eyes of Tilly? Was 
this also the ‘* Protestant soldiers of Wallenstein’s r. gimentsP” Is 
there any pretty anecdote of a rescued infaut in this case? In vin- 
dicating Tilly’s ag M. de Villermont has undertaken a task 
of some magnitude. We 


have no doubt the butcher of Magdeburg | 
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was a good old soldier, faithful to his employers, and devoted to 
the Catholic cause. We do not dispute his “ tender devotion to 
the Mother of God,” or his pious pilgrimages toher shrine. Nor 
do we doubt that he was fond of having her image on the 
standards which floated over the horrors of Magdeburg and 
Minden. No new facts are needed to prove that a half-erotic 
devotion to the Virgin is quite compatible with the atrocity of 
an Alva or a Torquemada. 

Calumny going naturally hand-in-hand with unjust praise, 
M. de Villermont has the face to assert that “in reality, Gustavus 
Adolphus did not wish to save Magdeburg.” He allowed the 
very citadel of his cause, it seems, to fall into the hands of the 
enemy in order to compel the Elector of Saxony to pronounce 
in his favour. Gustavus not only ‘* wished” to save Magdeburg, 
but he did actually, by his approach, raise the siege. The attack 
by which the town was taken was a last desperate effort made 
by Tilly before abandoning his lines; and had the garrison been 
on their guard, instead of slumbering as they did in the security 
of victory, the assailants would certainly have failed. Gustavus 
could not afford to risk anything with one small army and no 
retreat open, as M. de Villermont himself allows. And how far 
it was his “ policy” to let Magdeburg fall, M. de Villermont’s 
own. veracious page is witness. 

But we have done with an historian whose object is not truth. 
To persons of quality desirous of a strictly Catholic view of 
history, we can conscientiously recommend these volumes. They 
will only regret that, after describing in ecstatic language the 
life and death of a great saint of the Catholic Church, M. de Vil- 
lermont omits to give us the miracles which were performed at 
Tilly’s tomb. 


ADVENTURES ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA.* 


fips serious obstacles stand in the way of Mr. Thomas's suc- 
cess asa writer of travels. In the first place, he is a Metho- 
dist minister, and accordingly feels it necessary to record with 
painful minuteness his victories over various controversial niggers, 
and the texts about which he thought while going to bed. 
Secondly, he has been a contributor to the Southern Christian 
Advocate, and his style of writing is marked by many of those 
mannerisms and vulgarities which so disagreeably characterize 
American journalism. His fine writing is rather bombastic, his 
witticisms are extremely foolish, and his moral reflections unen- 
durably depressing. Wetwithstending these drawbacks, a bene- 
volent reader may feel a certain degree of interest in a narrative 
which is at any rate vigorous and simple, and into which the 
author has contrived, in one way or another, to import a good 
deal of really useful information. For several years Mr. Thomas 
was chaplain to the African squadron, and he was serving on board 
the United States sloop of war Jamestown when, in July, 1856, 
that vessel came to anchor in the Bay of Tangier. The city lies 
in a narrow valley, and stretches up the hills on either side, with 
high castellated walls, and forts to seaward built out of the solid 
rock. The white, flat-roofed houses which appeared above the 
walls, with tiny windows and no ornaments, gave the town 
a dreary prisonlike appearance. Here and there Moorish 
felucca-rigged schooners lay at their moorings, and the dark- 
complexioned, turbaned crews smiled grimly at the new-comers 
as they passed, and struck them as eminently piratical and 
picturesque. As they entered the water-gate, a motley crowd 
of idlers, with bare legs, fez caps, sashes, and turbans, besieged 
them with proffers of mercenary hospitality ; and Mr. Thomas, 
unable to resist the thick lips, brown legs, and bright yellow 
slippers of an amiable savage called Hamed, set out, under his 
guidance, to “do” the lions of the place with true American im- 
petuosity. Evening had already emptied the streets, but the 
markets were still bustling and noisy. Here stood submissive- 
looking Jews, all dressed alike, in long, close coats, and all _— 
rently bent on driving a good bargain. Here women flitte > 
in shawls of white flannel, peeping furtively through a single hole 
above the left eye. Barbary pigeons and fresh dates crowded 
the stalls. Outside the grey, moss-grown walls was a camp of 
Moors, smoking opium solemnly between the legs of their donkeys 
and camels. Along narrow lanes, up steep passages and dark 
stairs—as near to the Mosque as Moorish scruples would permit, 
or Christian inquisitiveness venture—into Jews’ shops, in search 
of leathern cushions, sandal-wood, and pipes—through crowded 
bazaars, where blacksmiths, druggists, and coffee-makers mingled 
in delightful confusion, and made bt by noisy vociferation, for 
the badness of their wares—everywhere, in short, in and about 
Tangier, the faithful guide led the way, and the enterprising 
traveller followed. Nor was the zeal of either quenched till a 
juvenile dromedary testified its disapproval of infidel caresses by 
trampling Mr. Thomas under-foot; while its mother, by an 
angry gesture, drove Hamed to a speedy and ignominious flight. 
In February, 1857, the Jamestown was off the mouth of the 
Gambia, and, signal guns having been fired, a tall naked personage 
soon made his appearance on the quarter-deck, and announced 
himself as the official pilot of the occasion. The Captain’s 
inquiries as to whether pilots in that country ever wore 
clothes, were answered by “O yas, sa, I’se tend to him by and 
y"—a promise which was presentiy fulfilled by the unrobed 
helmsman retiring to the main gangway, unrolling alittle bundle 


* Adventures on the West Coast of Africa and its Islands. By the 
Rev. Charles Thomas, Sampson Low, and Co, 


of rags, and proceeding to embellish himself with various frag- 
mentary articles of attire, which he seemed to conriler as 
answering every purpose of beauty and decorum. ‘They soon 
found, however, that civilization was more advanced than this 
first symptom had led them to suppose. The naked pilot himself 
turned out to be an excellent Christian, and at Bathurst, the 
English settlement at the mouth of the river, they found a very 
active missionary establishment, and a large number of merchants 
apparently driving a flourishing trade. ‘The river is navigable 
as faras Macarthy’s Island, two hundred miles from the coast, 
where there is a large town and another European settlement, 
which has been abandoned by the Portuguese, and is now entirely 
in the hands of English traders. The climate here, though not 
uite so fatal to all but native constitutions as that of Sierra 
ne, is such as to make residence a matter of the most serious 
risk, and even robust persons seem unable to bear up against it for 
more than four or five years. The surrounding tribes of Jolliffs 
and Mandingoes have for several centuries been Maliometanized, 
and are far above the level of their neighbours in industry and 
intelligence, and appear to offer a far more resolute ——" to 
the = of Christianity. Still cruising southward, the 
squadron reached the coasts of Sierra Leone, and on one Sunda 
morning in October Mr. Thomas landed at Freetown, and nith 
the help of a nigger, whose Sunday attire offered no impediment 
to his offer “to show Massa Kapting anywhere for sixpence,” 
he set out, as in duty bound, in search of the Methodist Chapel. 
“ Dis de Church ob Hingland,” said his guide, as they reached 
a Gothic edifice, standing in a square in the centre of the city ; 
—‘‘ Mighty good white people, Kapting, and | prayers.” 
Mr. Thomas, however, was not to be tempted by this alluring 
description, and resolved upon continuing his peregrinations. 
Churches seem abundant in Freetown, and the weary wanderer 
arrived at last at the desired sanctuary only just in time to hear 
the conclusion of the prayers, and a sermon in which his anti- 
Abolitionist sentiments were grievously wounded by ahighly-drawn 
description of the sufferings of American slaves. ‘The next day, he 
went to Wilberforce, a neighbouring town of 16,0co inhabitants, 
consisting of English colonists, natives from the surrounding 
tribes, and liberated Africans who have from time to time been 
landed from captured slavers. More than 200 different tribes rom 
various localities along the coast have their representatives in 
this place, and with a view to harmonizing the somewhat Babel- 
like confusion of languages which must otherwise have prevailed, 
a vocabuiary has been compiled, in which a hundred different 
dialects have been translated and explained. Here, as further 
north, the Mandingoes are the first of the native populations as 
regards energy and ge say They have several schools in the 
neighbouring villages, where, under Mahometan priests, their 
children are instructed in the study of Arabic and of the Koran, 
They are tall and dignified-looking people, and some of their 
manufactures, such as that of dirks and rough swords, rings and 
ornaments of cast-iron, and various kinds of cloth made from 
grass or bark, give evidence of very considerable aptitude for 
mechanical employments. 

Liberia was the next colony which Mr. Thomas visited, and as 
the Jamestown approached the coast, numerous black specks, 
bounding along the crests of the waves, at first appeared to be 
sea-birds; but they turned out, on nearer inspection, to be light 
canoes, in which the native Kroomen venture out into a high sea 
twenty miles from shore, trusting to their skill to avoid the cata- 
strophe which to an unpractised eye seems every moment inevi- 
table. They live inseparate villages along the coast of Sierra Leone, 
and, as they poten can speak a little broken English, are very 
useful as pilots and interpreters. They were formerly active as 
slave-agents, and used to enjoy a sort of privileged exemption 
from the miseries which they were instrumental in entailing 
upon their neighbours. Sometimes, however, a treachercus 
slave-dealer would carry off a Krooman along with the 
cargo which he had helped to load; and the temptation to do 
this must have been increased from the fineness of limb and 
strenyth of muscle for which the tribe is distinguished, for 
they reckon a man below the average who cannot 
a 200lb. barrel of beef at arm’s length above his head, 
and walk with it through a heavy surf to a boat 200 yards 
from the shore. Liberia was established by an American 
Colonization Society, and Mr. Thomas offers some sensible re- 
marks upon the merits of its Republican government, and its 
prospects of permanent prosperity. The colony has not reached 
I's present position without some severe struggles with internal 
difficulties of a financial and social character. It has had more than 
one expensive war with neighbouring tribes, and the 200,000 
natives who are now comprised within its limits can scarcely 
fail to prove a somewhat troublesome and uncertain element in 
any society. ‘The climate is deadly, even to persons of colour, 
unless acclimated early in life, and a very Jarge percentage of 
the first immigrants and of the liberated slaves w ho were brought 
from the American States used invariably to be cut off in a 
comparatively short period. The Colonization Societies have 
established a receptacle house to which the immigrants are taken 
upon their arrival, and where they are provided for till they have 
passed through the acclimating fever, and have sufficiently re- 
covered strength to enable them to earn aliving ; and the Republic 
then offers every working man five acres of land for farming, or 
a plot in the town for commercial purposes. 

In the course of its cruise, the Jamestown touched at all the 
principal stations on the Ivory, Gold, and Slave Coasts, and at the 
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islands in the Bight of Biafra. At Elmina they found a huge 
eastellated building, erected in the sixteenth century by the 
Portuguese, but now in the hands of a few Dutch officials, who 
guarded the commercial interests of their countrymen, and clung 
with desperate tenacity to the frail chance of escaping the almost 
universal doom of speedy death. After twelve years of service, 
these unfortunate gentlemen are allowed to retire on a pension ; 
and it is calculated, by an economical executive, that about one 
in fifteen survives to reap the benefit of this liberal arrangement. 
Crossing the Line, they visited the mouth of the Congo river, 
which in old times was so notorious as a slave-trade station, 
and where, even now, a British cruiser is constantly stationed to 
cripple the traffic which it cannot absolutely extinguish. In 
spite of all vigilance, a Yankee clipper now and then goes up the 
river, and stealing out again with its precious human cargo, con- 
trives to carry it safely off, or if hotly pursued, discharges it into 
the sea, and effects an escape while the miserable victims are 
being rescued from the sharks. In the Bay of Leando they found 
on the piera fine stone chair, in which, in the palmy days of slave- 
dealing, the Portuguese Bishop of Loando used to sit to pro- 
nounce a blessing upon the departing cargoes, and thus pro- 
vided that those who died should die at any rate in the odour 
of sanctity. Subsequently, Mr. Thomas visited the Canary 
Islands, and he gives a lively account of his various exploring ex- 
peditions, At Santa Cruz they found windmills, maccaroni- 
shops, and priests in extraordinary profusion; inland they saw 
camels struggling in majestic clumsiness up the hills, and mus- 
cular young ladies in male attire picking cochineal among the 
almost interminable acres of cactus. In Laguna, one of the oldest 
towns, they came upon a very picturesque market. Camels and 
donkeys with panniers of grain stood thick in the dusty street ; 
crowds of countrymen in broad-brimmed hats, and with gay 
knots of ribbon at the knees, sat chattering in the wine-shops, 
and smoking papelitos; outside the town a pair of oxen were 
treading out the corn on a smooth floor of hardened earth, ap- 
arently in blissful unconsciousness of being two thousand years 
Behind the age. From Orotava they started on an expedition 
to the Peak of Teneriffe, and after a long series of vicissitudes 
from stumbling horses, a blazing sky, a rarefied atmosphere, 
fields of crumbling pumice, and vapour-emitting crevices, were 
fortunate enough to gain the summit of the es of porphyritic 
lava which surrounds the crater of the extinct volcano ; and there 
and then they proceeded to give a cheer for “Old Virginia,” 
and to indulge in some religious meditations which give us a most 
distressing idea of the degree in which Mr. Thomas’s moral 
equilibrium was disturbed by the exertions which he had under- 
gone, and the unaccustomed altitude to which he had attained. 


Mr. Disranti informs us that the statement to which we 
alluded in an Article of Saturday last, as to his having recently 
had an interview with the Emperor of the Frencu at Plombiéres, 
has no foundation. We can only say that we regret we should 
have been misled ; that we saw the statement in a contemporary 
and have seen no contradiction; and that the statement was 
certainly by no means improbable in itself. We need hardly 
add that our opinion as to the general character of 
Mr. Disraru’s relations with the Emperor of the Frencu 
was not formed on this or any other single incident. 
We take this opportunity of calling the Right Honourable 
Gentleman’s attention to two articles, communicated apparently 
JSrom an important French quarter, to the Morning Chronicle 
of the 10th and 14th February last. They probably escaped his 
notice at the time of their publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NOW OPEN 


every Night but Saturday, at Eight o’clock,and Tuesday and Saturday Afternoons, 
at Th Stalls, 3s., which can be taken at the Bon Hail, ‘daily, 
from Heve till Five; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


WILL OPEN MONDAY, 30TH. 


SOCcreTy OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 

The Fifty-sixth Annual Exhibition at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST (close to 
the National Gallery). Admittance Is.; Catalogue, 6d, 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


M ONS. LOUIS BLANC’S REMAINING LECTURES, 

at the MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION, on the “Salons of Paris in 

the Eighteenth Century: Fashion, Love, Philosophy,” will be delivered on the Weduesday 
Evenings, May 2nd, 9th, and 16th. To commence each evening at Eight o’clock. 

Reserved seats5s.: Area an ery, 2s. 6d. Tickets may be obtained and reserved 

eats secured, by early application to the Secretary, at the Institution, 17, Edwards-street, 

Portman-equare ; and at Mr. Sams’ Royal Library, St. James’s-street. 


ORATION S BY MASON JONES.—LORD MACAULAY. 

—Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s. MR. MITCHELL bors to announce 
that Mr. MASON JONES will deliver an ORATION on LORD MACAULAY, the Essayist, 
Historian, Orator, and Poet, on MONDAY EVENING, May 7th, commencing at half- 
past Bight o’clock. Orations will also be given on the Evenings of Monday, ‘May l4th, 
and Monday, May 2ist. Reserved and Numbered Seats, 5s.; Unrese: ved, 2s. 6d., which 
may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, W. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


INFELIX, Esq., has kindly consented to give a 
® READING . © POPULAR STORY, entitled “A 
CHRISTMAS CAROL,” on FRIDAY EVENING, May 4th, at the above Room: 


e 
Funds. of the Association for promoting the General Weifare of the Bitnd, iz, Euston- | 
a 


TICKETS.—Reserved Seats, §s.; (for which an early application is requested ;) Unre- 
2s. ; To be CRAMER, BEALE, and Co,’s ; at tho 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.—SEASON 1860-61. — 


TICKETS for the NEW SEASON, commencing Tuesday, May 1, and terminating on 
the 30th April, 1861, are now ready for issue. 
hey are of two classes, viz., Two Guineas, admitting free on all occasions ; One Guinea, 
admitting free on all oceasions when the price of admission to the Palace on the day is 
under Five Shillings, but admitting on those days on which the price of admission is Five 
Shillings or upwards on payment of Half-a-Crown, 
The days on which the price of admission is fixed at Five Shillings and upwards already 
decided upon are— * 
The MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL and GREAT PERFORMANCE OF ELIJAH, and 
TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSION, on Friday, ay, 4. 
The SIX OPERA CONCERTS, on Fridays, May 1th, June Ist, 15th, 22nd, July 6th, and 


13th. 

The GREAT FLOWER SHOW, on 23th. 

The MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE ORPHEONISTES OF FRANCE, on Monday, 25th; 
Tuesday, 26th ; and Thursday, 28th June, 

Other appointments at a rate of admission of Five Shillings or upwards may be made as 
the Season progresses. 

ra ne for Children under twelve years of age will be issued at the uniform rate 
of Half-a-Guinea, 

Tickets and the published Programme of the Season may be had at the usual Agents, at 


the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter-hall. 
By order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


rovided by public subscription. Principal Vocalists: Miss Parepa, Miss F. Rowland, 

iss Palmer, and Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Evans, Mr. L. W. Tho: > 
and Signor Belletti. The Band will inelude the instrumentalists of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, with numerous additions thereto, selected from the principal orchestras, the 
Crystal Palace Band, and the Large Organ, built expressly for the Handel Festival ; 
organist, Mr. Brownsmith. The Chorus will consist of the London division of the Hande! 
Festival choir (comprising the chorus of the Sacred Harmonie Society, with Selections 
from the other metropolitan choral societies), the leading professional choristers, and 
deputations from the principal choral societies, the cathedral choirs, and various Conti- 
nental choral bodies. The entire Orchestra will number Three Thousand Performers. 
Conductor, Mr, Costa, 

s The Musical Arrangements under the direction of the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
jociety. 

The Oratorio will commence at Three o’clock. The Statue, which will be placed for the 
occasion on one of the Upper Terraces, will be unveiled at six o'clock. A Great Torchlight 
Procession at dusk. 

PRICES OF TICKETS.— Admission Tickets (if purchased on or before May 8, Five Shillings 
at the doors on the day of Festival, Seven Shillings and Sixpence; reserved 
stalls, arranged in blocks as at the Handel Festiva!, in the Area, Five Shillings extra; or, 
in the Corner Galleries, Half-a-Guinea extra, 

Tickets at the Crystai Palace, and at 2, Exeter-hall, where also plans of the seats may be 
inspected; or, by order, of the usual agents. 

The New Season Tickets will admit on this occasion, subject to the usual regulations. 


ERMAN EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. A. Lowy prepares 

Students for EXAMINATION in GERMAN.—Particulars and_ Testimonials at 

Mr. Nourt’s, 270, Strand, W.C., and at Mr. Léwy’s residence, 12, Mornington-road, 
Regent’s-park, N.W. 


2 
FL EBREW STU DIES.—The Rev. A. Lowy prepares Students 

for HEBREW EXAMINATIONS, and assists those who, after a few lessons, wish 
to pursue their Hebrew studies without the help of a Teacher.—Particulars and Testi- 
monials at Mr. NuTr?’s, 270, Strand, W.C., and at Mr. Lowy’s residence, 12, Mornington- 


road, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


DRAWING CLASSES FOR LADIES.—Mrs. LEE 
BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from the LIVING MODEL have COMMENCED 
for the Season. The Living Model sits in the picturesque costumes of the Italian, French, 


and Arab Peasantry. Instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Anatomy.—3, Sussex-place, 
Regent's-park. 


A RMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with 
him for the next Examination, will be happy to meet with others, resident or non-resident. 
His Establishment can be highly recommended for its discipline and efficiency by persons 
of very high ones whose Sons have passed distinguished Examinations. One of them 
obtained nearly the iighest number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination last 
ear. The best Masters in every branch of Education are in attendance, and the House 
ibrary and general management afford every facility for rapid progress, without havi 
recourse to “cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL.—The OFFICE of HEAD MASTER 
will be VACANT at MIDSUMMER. Salary £400 a year and resid Applicati 
must be addressed to THoMAS M. CooMBS, Esq., Treasurer, Clapham Common. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME is offered to any YOUNG or 
ELDERLY LADY who would like to reside with a genteel family in a SEAPORT 

Raya Terms, £100, and no extras. References exchanged.—Apply by lettter, O. A., 
ALL’S LIBRARY, Great Yarmouth, . 


(GERMAN Y.—An ENGLISH LADY LEAVING early in 
E CHARGE 


ri 
[To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A MEDICAL 

GE good practice, in a highly respectable London suburb, is desirous 
of taking a PU PLL. Rorparticulars, apply to MEDICUS, care of Mr.C. H. MAY, 28, Clement’s- 


To JOURNALISTS.—_WANTED, for a first-class Liberal 
Daily Journal, not Metropolitan, an experienced and powerful POLITICAL WRITER, 
who could supply one leader per diem, and personally superintend editorial arrangements. 
First-class talent and experience are absolutely indispensable. Must of necessity become 
resident in the locality. 
Full details of it servi age, expectations, and refe 8, to be add d to 
8. P.Q. B., King’s Colleze, W.C. 


MAY ELECTION, 1860. 
The favour of the Votes and Interest of the Governors and Subscribers to the 


[NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD 
is most_respectfully solicited on behalf of THOMAS WILLIAM CROSSWELL 
Five vere. Son of the late SIMON WILLIAM CROsswELL, Builder, of 1, Hemingford t= 
tages, Richmond Road, Islington, many years a partner with Mr. THOMPSON, of Rich- 
mond Street Thornhill-square Islington, Mrs. CrossweLLis left a Widow with Six 
Children. FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS SHE HAS BEEN DEPRIVED OF THE USE 
OF HER HANDS. Her Children are all young, and depending on her for support. 
The case is known to, and urgently recommended by, 


mn. 
v. EDWIN Paxton Hoop, 33, Richmond-crescent, Islington. 
ngford Road, Barnsbury. 


W: H. WILKINSON, 
*The Eprtor of the “ BRITISH WORKMAN,” 13, Barnsbury-square. 
Proxies will he received by those marked thus *. 


‘THE ABBEY CHURCH OF WALTHAM, founded by 


KING HAROLD, and the place of his Burial—This most interesting Building is at 
the present time under repair, and assistance is urgenty needed to enable the Committee 
to continue and egmplete the works now in progress. The preservation of this monument 
of the skill and taste of our Saxon ancestors is of the greatest importance. e therefore 
now APPEAL for assistance to every lover of . architecture—to every one who 
a regard for what is ancient and venerable. Further particulars will be given by the 
Incumbent, or any Member of the Committee, who will also receive Donations, 

Bankers, Messrs. Fuller, Banbury and Co., Lombard-street: and the London and West- 
minster Bank, Bloomsbury Branch. 


Waltham Abbey, Essex, N., April 19th, 1860. 


S ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 

Boxes, ‘Travelling Bogs, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
lope Cases, Blottin ouks, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutle: 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced ices, previous to Al 
tions.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGGS, 27, Piccadilly, W., 
next door to St, James’s Hall. 


(OALS—BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 


price is now 28s. per ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED CUALS, and 14s, mr 
a 


&e.; also, an El t 


chaldron cash, for BEST COKE, as supplied by them to her —18, vor 
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[HE CHURCH INSTITUTION: AN ASSOCIATION OF 


CLERGY AND LAITY FOR DEFENSIVE AND GENERAL PURPOSES 
Offices—No. 4, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


sell, Thomas, Hichens, 
‘ingley, W. R. Esq Haiswell, 
rett, Robert ngestre, The Viscount, MP. 
sq. James, Sir Walter, 
ehead, J gn Esq. Kenyon, J. R., Esq., D.C.L. 
ecil, Lord Rovert, lake, Henry, Esq. 
Clabon, J. M., Es lerewether, C. G., Esq. 
Dale, J. Murray, Montagu, Lord Robert, M.P. 
Dartmouth. The Ean of, Nelson, The Earl. 
Davies, William, Esq. Phillips, Sir Thomas. ' 
Erskine, Thomas, Esq. verulam, The Earl of. 
Wigram, Money, Esq. 


(With power to add to their number.) . 
Treasurer—HENRY HOARE, Esq. 

This Instituti i tablished to combine as far as possible Churchmen of every shade 
of political and religious opinion in the maintenance and support of the Established 
Church and its rights and privileges in relation to the State, particularly as regards all 
questions affecting its weifare likely to become the subject of levislative action, and gene- 
rally to encourage the co-cpsrd ation of clergy and laity in their several districts for the 

romotion of measures conducive to the welfare of the Church, no question touching 

joctrine being entertained at any meeting. 

N.B.—Subseriptions and Donations of Say amount will be thankfully received, and may 
be paid to the account of the Institution with youn. Hoare, Fleet-street, E.C.; or to the 


Secretary, at the Vitice, 4, Trafalgar-square, 
By Order, G. HOWELS DAVIES, Secretary. — 


HY PROPATHY —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT Norwood, replete with every comfort, within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN bor the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
The \atter can have the advantage, if desired, of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness, Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, LSLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—TWo HUNDRED B 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MON TEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, cocusring te nthe Families 
of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the A uent, are received into the Hospital at all 

ours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs. 
HoaRk and Co,, Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
I IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, AsTHMA, covers MATION, 
YERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless yo motion Lovee 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. pk JoNGH’s Oil is equal in re 
of any other kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is far She 

-- speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids, 

OPINION OF LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.8. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s ‘Medical School, Superintendent of 
the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. &e. 
nuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation 
by the personal oneatis of vad aChemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also iy ey the best medical treatise on the il with which I am acq ted. 
the Cod a | sold under 4-2 guarantee to be preferable to any other 
cacy. 


“T consider that the purity and 


ence I deem t 
kind as regards ¢ 
Savile-row, W., Ist 18590.”” 


Sold ONLY in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 9s., and 
labelled with Dr. DE JONGH’s stampand signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


N O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, at OR INITIALS. — RODRIGUES’ Superior 
Cream-iaid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. Cream-iaid Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d, ; 
Foolscap, 98. per ream; 4s. 6d. All kinds of Stationery equaliy 


TEU ad iL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or CREST 
CARD. TE clepantly engraved, and 100 Superfine rinted 
rve, at HE GU ” well-known establishment, 42, PI CADILLY, 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
m1 first Division of Protte took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 


made in 1840, 1845, 1850, ar 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 

ACCUMULATED Fuyp £1,684,598 2 10 

Annual REVENUE... 289,231 13 6 


Annual Average of New Assurances effected during the last Ten Years, upwards of 
HALF A MILLION STERLING 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


The Company’s Medical Officer —— at the Office, daily, at Half-past One, 


LONDON... KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
-IN- HAND INSURANCE FICE, 
No, 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDO 


‘Established 1696. 


DIRECTORS. 
T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
William Scott, Esq. 
John Sperling, Esq. 
Thomas nea. 
Henry Wilso Bsq. 
William Esdaile nter, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
rsons whose lives are insewes in this Office be insured without 


extra 
l risks to which Shey ort be exposed whilst engaged in the Militia, or 
eer Corps, acting within the United of 


The Hon. William Ashley. 

The. Hon. Sir Cust. 

Arthur Eden, 

Letsom’ Esq. 
ames Esdaile, Esq 

John Gurney Esq. 


RESOLVED—That 
against a 

n any Yeomanry Rifle, or other Volun 
Great Britain and Ireland, whether in time o' “eee 

This Office opers a low scale of Premium to Non- sapedbers without participation in pro- 
fits, or a Member’ le of Foemiuans with an Annual participation in the whole of the 


profits, after five paymen 
For the last twelve years a ation in profits has yielded an Annual abatement of 52} 
per cent. on the premium of all Policies of five or more years’ standing. 

The effect of the abatement is thus shown: 


Age Sum | Premium for | | Reduced 
(A ins apes. | first Five Years. | Annual Premium, 
£ £8, | £s.4, 
80 500 3721 | 670 
1000 8319 2 | 628 


Insurances effected before the: 2th June next, will 1 participate in in profits in the year 1865, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected at the usual rates, 
By order of the Board, 
RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH “INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Capital—One Million. 


Head Office—64, Princes Street, Epinpuren. 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. 1 JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 


London Office—4, New Banx Buiipines, Lorusury. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


The Company last year issued 605 Policies, Assuring £449,000. 
At last Investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £130,000, 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 

SECURITY.—The Com: has now been established for Fifty years; and, in addition 
to the Capital, the ACC it LATED FUNDS AMOUNT TO £1,051,454. 

DIVISION OF L* —_lmead —The large proportion of NINETY PER CENT. is allotted to 
Policies, with 

FREEDOM PROM. RESTRICTION.—Certificates are issued freeing Policies from all 
restrictions which can affect their Marketabie Value, and making them indisputable. 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DouBLE INSURANCE SysteEM— 
HALF PREMIUM SYSTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SYSTEM—lately adopted by this 
Ottice. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 

Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Company Insure aginst Fire every description of , at the lowest rates of 
Premium corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings also nsured, 
Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained on api plication at = Head 
Office, No. 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents In the Country 


4, New Bank R. STRACHAN, 
London, Ma 
O M E SG. 
LIFE POLICIES are generally loaded with conditions, inapplicable to the case of Pro- 
Spestonal Men, and others, who eflect Assurances for the efit of their Families or 
t 
Such persons are not likely to go bapend, the limits of Europe, commit Suicide, enter into 
ei or Naval Service of a professional character, fall by Duelling, or die by the hands 
of Justice, 
THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ISSUE Fotgotme without such conditions or restrictions, satisfied that they are unne- 
ce: n the cases alluded to, 


THE COLONIAL COMPANY 


was founded in 1846, and its operations have been mos o geen at home and abroad. 
Profits were di in 1854 and 1859, when large addition 3s were made to Assurances; 
next Division | 13864. 
Home Rates of P: are moderate, for example :— 
Age 25. 35. 6. 
With Profits ............ a3 2 per Cent. 
Rates for Foreign Climates moderate. 
Premium ond and Claims settled abroad, if wished. 
SAMUEL BR. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary. 
, LOMBARD STREET. 
"ARIS and JAMES’S STREBT, 8.W. 
EDINBURGH ... (HEAD Orrick) 5, GEORGE STREET 
DUBLIN ...... 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
GLASGOW .. 8ST. VINCENT STREET. 
N.B.— There is special advant ined by assuring 2th May next, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY; AND 57, CHARING-CROSS, WESTMINSTER, 


DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope illiam | 
William Coiton, tony. Cc. F.R.S. Matthew Wh Whit 
Wai vill, Jun. 


n Devt 


rh SECURITY, 
a ¥ acai RATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. 
Protits. 
TES without rat ion in Profits. 
boas 8 in connexion wil yr Assurance, on approved Security, in sums of not less than 


BONUS OF 1861. 


ALL effected the Ist of July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
BONUS YEAR. 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


CAPITAL, £1,250,760.—ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, upwards of £800,000, 
Office in London—1, MooRGATE STREET. 
t tigat for th rpose of declaring a Bonus to the shold 
we y, 1901 ail Policies in the Participating attected pris 
to thet dat date, i in 


hen to be divid 
The who profits of this s Branch are divisible, in terms of the Act of Incorporation, 
he 


ast Bonus declared by the Company was at the rate of £1 7s. 6d. per cent. per Gomm 


on the amount insured, a return which, wien its Note moderate scale of premiums is con- 

sidered, has rarely been exceeded by 
Asan illustration of the poperees w ich the additions all made to Policies bear to 
the sums paid by the eceured in the an of Premiums, it will be sufficient to state that 
a Policy for £1000 taken out in 1836, on en twenty-five, and upon which £508 
nm pooeived by the Office, has ay ine reased by successive us tions to the 


have bee: 
sum of £1351 1 _ Ls the increase being equal to SEVENTY PER CENT. on the Premiums 


paid by the as 
suaranted by subscribed capital of u of One Million Sterlin, 


All Policies are; 
accumulated and invested premium ~ KY of over £350,000, and the unlimited responsi 
A. P, FLETCHER, Secretary. 


of upwards of Seven Hundred Shareho 
EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED LN 1702. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial aveanen = r pretes in December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEV USAND POUNDS, making, with FORMER additions then outstanding, 
a total of MILLIONS which amounts to Sixty - 

ms assu hose Policy 
ONUSES id on claims in the ten years ending on the 8ist December, 1850, 


The BONUSES pai 
: THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 


ng more t cent, on the meant of all those claims, 
"The CAPITAL he = £6, 400,000 sterling. 
per an 
in the current year (1800) in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, 80 as Six Annual Premiums shall have 
become due and been paid thereon ; and, in the division of 1860, will be en titled to additions 
paic id upon them from the years 1861 to 186%, each inclusive. 


in respect of EVERY 
The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual lice, in which TWO-THIRDS OF THE CL’ 
SURPLUS is decennially divided among the POLICY HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD 


FOR SECURITY and as an Accum’ 


xlical distribution. 
reve ~— premiums is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the Unitea 


Kingdom, during peace o 
opens Is HELD 
Prospect 
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ALLSOPP'S ALE, — Messrs. FINDLATER, 


E, TODD, and CO., beg to announce that they are now prepare: to supply 
Autsor PALE ALE, of the’ finest in Bottles And Casks of 18 Gallons and 
a) vords.—Stores: under London Brid ce Railwa *-station. Entrance: 215, Tooley-street, S.E. 


Au JSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


Buon Lresie and ali the Facalty, may now be hat in the finest condition of 
Messrs, HARRINGLON — and CO., who have REDUCED the PRICE of this 


r dozen im al nts. 
s. Od, rial Half-pints. 
Address PARKER, mae Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


[THE OXFORD SHERRY, 303. per dozen, bottles included.— 
N.B.—Carriage free. 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. ‘Tames’ 's-street, London. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


AND »COLONTAL WINE COMPANY, 


PALL MA 
The promoters of the above os hat they have noe ge their 
Tariff of Prices, and now offer their mouny ‘ee ts, full benefit a the new enactme: 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 278. per dozen. 
(The Standard ot excellence.) 
SPLENDID OLD T. ten vears in the wood .. per 
SPARKLING CHAMP. 


8T. JULIEN CLARET, pure and without acidity. 
B DY (Pale or Brown) 
SOUTH PORT, SHERRY, &c. ..... 
he finest ever introduced in 
Bottles and Packages included, and Six Dozen Cases ieee ny any Railway Station in 
England or Wales. Price Lists Free on application. Terms Cash. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


Bett L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Introducer of the 
8 —~ African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
at relaction of the Customs tariff enables me to offer Setioe us Enropean Wines 
aul Spirits hitherto excluded by the operation of high duties. at the following scale of 
ces 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 


ite: and 42s, 
20s. and 24s. 


PORTS, 00. 20s. 243. per dozen, 

FRENCH. 

Jd...’ 20s, 24s. ” 

various growths) 2s, 86s, 42s, 

CHAMP. 368, 42s, 
SPANISH. 

20s. 24s, ” 

CAT NIAN SHERRIES 2s, 24s, 

PORTUGUESE. 

RED LISBON.. 2's. 

from the Wood 26s, 32s, 

Do. (Old Crusted) .. 383. 428., &e, 


SPIRITS. 
COGNAQ BRANDY, Pale or Brown......... 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or 
mended for its usefulness) . 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch an 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application, 
WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Railway Station in England. Bottles included 
in Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 
TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain a remittance, 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” 
J. L. DenMAN, 6, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 
nly Company who import their own Teas and supply the Public direct—a 
CLEAR’ SAVING of FIFTEEN PER CENT. _The celebrated 6 of Tea, rm 2s, 4d, 
per Ib.; of Onaee in the berry, from 101.; fine Lapsang Souchong, in ounds, 33. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s- -churchyard, Bishopsga e-street. 


BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS i in are to 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAYERS and BARRAUD, of Broomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit omietric, and for works 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geome' and Quarry 
Giazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwa\ 


CRNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING. ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND G-ROOM, consisting “s reat variety of V res, Grow ps, Ink- 
stands, Inlaid’ Tables, n Derbys shire Spar, Tealian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 


THE. FASHION ABLE SHAWL OF PARIS. —Cashmere 
Real Spanish Mantillas gui 
Imitation do. . 528,64, 
At A. BLACKBORNE’S Spa Brux 35, South Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


(REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33. CON DUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STRE 
BY APPOINTMENT TO AND 
PEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL 
Pract! rnal anatomy 
definite proportions and forms of the confidence in iting 


| EVEES AND DRAWING. ROOMS.~1 —Messrs. N ICOLL 
have several SPECIMEN SUITS odnotet for shane Nie and such are now 

for inepestion or use, at Nus. 114, 116, 118, and 120, Rezent-street, meet, Wee and 22, Cornhill, E 

London, and No. 10, St. Anne’s- square, Manchester, Sheen on personal application, 6 omieial 

particulars may be ‘obtained as to costume proper for persons of various ranks and de, 

who attend on State and other similar occasions. 


Strain TS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at moderate prices, 


HANDSOME BRASS AN D IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 

My SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a 

both for home use and for tropical a Handsome Iron Bedsteads 

ings and Ja anned; Plain Lron for servants; every description of 

yore Bedstead that is manuietoved, in mahi birch, wal wainut-tree ‘woods, polished 
al and japanned, all fitted with bedding and ralture complete, as o well na oF ery de- 

scription of Bed-room Furniture 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as weil as of 150 different Articles of 
itead, Bedding, and Bed-room 


Bed-room furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON 
Farniture Manufacturers, 1%, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


FENDI DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

Buyers of the above are re before finally deciding 
8. BUI RTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. The oy com such an assortinent of FEND S, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIR TRONS, ‘and GENERAL IRONM GEL not 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, a exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormo a gay B and Two Sets of Bars, £3 lbs. to 
€33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standa 7s. to Steel Fenders, tbs, £11; 
with rich Ornaments, from £2 to bhimney- -Pieces, from £1 88. to 

Fire [rons, from 2s, 3d. the Set, to £ 
URTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


DISH. COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great Bix; and and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
7s. 6d. the Seto of Six; Bloc 12s. 3d. to 27s. Ine Set of Six ; Elegant Modern Patterns, 
$5. 62s. 6d. the Set; nnia etal, with “vithout Silver-Fiated Handles, £3 

. the Set; Whemeld Plated, -£ to £16 los, the Set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, 
with Wels ior Gi Gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; ia Metal, 22s. to 778.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, 

-size, 


WILLIAM 5S. BURTON’ S GENERAL FURNI! ISHING 
TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It con = ‘ards of 
0 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Pinte. Nie el Silver 
and Britannia | Sots, ane t Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Mar’ 
Chimney- Pieces, Kite Ware 
Clocks, Table le Cutlery, Deaths uruery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, wi ices and Plans of the Twent, Show 
Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, 
place; and 1, ‘Newman-mews, Callies 


E A.—1000 Boxes very aioe and choice Black Tea just 

landed ex * Mae tay Star,” from Shanghae, Nett Weight 10!bs.each. These Teas have 
heen selected with the grea atest care, specially for = importers, STRACHAN and CO., 
26, Cornhill, EC C., which they offer to their C the ’s price; $3. lid. 
per Ih, One-Qnarter Pound Sample may be had. 


Brown AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
ve ferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange. 

Cake, and especially suited to the deli of Children and Invalids, ae Lancet 

states—"This is cepevier to anvthing of the kind known.” Paisley and London 


HARD DS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD, FOR INFANTS AND 
LIDS.—ArTHUR HILL HaAssaLt, M.D., has iven the followin re ort 
have recently examined, with much care, hoth microscopical eally and chemically, the article 
known as ‘Hards’ Farinaceous Food,’ which has now been before the pabtic ‘ur so many 


these results being corroborated by many previous. examinations of the article made at 


rinciple from which | blood ‘ona flesh can be formed, so that +~7 fe exelnsively upon 

hem would be in danger of dying of actual starvation. This fact cannot be too generally 
impres*ed upon mothers, and al rsons engaged in the yeoring of children.—ARTHUR 
HILL HassaLt, M.D., Analyst of t Lancet Sanitary Commissi of ‘Food and 
its Adul'erations,’ it, 1900."" Sold by all 
respectab.e Chemists ‘and Patent Medicine Tea Deal ers, Italian warehouses, 
in packets, Is. and 2s, eac’ so, in ton cases at 78. 61. for families and eupertatien. ASA 
caution against sonrions ions, it is to observe that Dae ackets and 
oases are sicned “Jas. Harps.” Manufactured at the Royal Victoria Mill ford, Kent. 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
= ra pronounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable addition to every variety 
*,* See the names of L&A and PERRINS upon every Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. CRossE and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thou, ught 


often to literary minds, public and perso! f benev: 
intentions. An im iate to the in may be obtained application te 
RICHARD BARRETT. 18, MARK LANE, LO. B. is enabled to ¢: 


description of PRINTING on Very pL, terms, his office being furnished vas 
large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN Book 
Typgs, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 7 
EARLY HISTORICAL AND LITERARY REMAINS, 
President—-THE MOST HON, THE MARQUESS OF BRISTOL, F.S.A. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be Be. PARLIAMSET STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, on WEDS ESDAY, the 2nd May, at 
THOMS, Secretary. 
The following Books here's been issued to the Members in return for the Subscription of 
One Pound, due Ist May, 1 
I. DIARY OF THE MARCHES OF THE ROYAL ARMY DURING THE GREA’ 
CIVIL WAR, ke ept bs by RICHARD SYMONDS, now first from thi ihe Original 
MS. in the Brit. Edited by CussLas’ EDWARD NG, M.A. 
Il, onigmal PAPERS ILLU OF THE LIFE AND OF 
published from MSS. in the State Paper Otlice. Edited 


Ill. LETTERS OF GEORGE LORD CAREW, afterwards Earl of ToTNES, to 
Rog. Edited by Jonny MACLEAN, Esq.,| F.S.A. 


The following Work will be roteune® after the and of May :— 
I. NARRATIVES OF THE DAYS OF THE RBFORMATION, and the Contem 
Biographies of Archbishop CRANMER: selected from the Faoers of JOHN Fo: 
the Martyrologist. Edited by Jonn GovuGH NICHOLS, Esq., F.S.A, 
The SUBSCRIPTION to the CAMDEN SOCIETY is One Pound guiennendte in 
odvence, ea the LY — in each Year. No Books are delivered until the Subscription for 
e Year hi 
tions for P: uses, or Com! i 
ons for por Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
%, $.W.; by whom Subscriptions 


SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH. SUCCULANTE. 


PATENT “STAR 

THE ROYAL LAUND and HER MAJESTY’S 
J.AUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH ae R USED. id by all Chandlers, 
G vcers, &. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giasg” Lond. 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS. — GISHURST 


COMPOUN apa destroying these ponte, 
‘ener’s Chronicle, eld. In boxes. 0s, 64. ; 
of PATENT CANDLE COMPANY ‘ivimited), 


al 

Bey TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 
he many Inxuries of t it age, none can be obtained possessing the 
of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF OF "COLOMBIA, If te the roots ane 
be of the nate, it ——= the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 
~ I is period the season prevents the hair falling off, or 
PPanesty too thin or tarning gre will prevent its further p ss and soon restore 
itagain. Those who really desire t either with wave or curl, should 
use it daily. It is also t fir, freeing it from scurf, and 

o imitative wash eq LD. 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.0. 


the Kies, Adam Bate, Drients in Council 
of the Fox, Life for a Life, and ma c greatly 
Prices, Catalogues sent gratis and post free, = ot 
BULL’S LIBRARY is well supplied with the best ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE, including the hest RE Taious Books. Prospectuses 


BULL’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


‘or or are recommended to apply for C. BE. 
MUDIE” hist (revised fur MAY). It com past 
and present Season with the lowest prices am whion bo 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-street, London. 
Gratis, and post free, on receipt of One Stamp, No. II. of 


BARTHES AND LOWELL’S BI-MONTHLY LIST 


Persons desirous of receiving the List regularl, publication, 


| BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus 


Also, lately published, 


BARTHES AND LOWELL'S GENERAL CATALOGUE 


OF THEIR STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, Royal 8vo (630 pages), boards, 8s. 
BaRTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


esi 


>| | 
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: 7 roprietor. It possesses certain important advantazes over the majority of foods sold for 
> | fitants and invalids, in being more digestible, and in the large proportion of ginten which 
i it contains, and which is the blood and flesh prodnctng constituent of the food. The greater 
number of farinaceous foods sold consist whollyofarrowrootor starch, which does not contain 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIV., is published 


AY. 
Ss: Narei 
I. Labourers’ Cot wu 
British vit Bore R. Leslie, R.A. 
IV. The Bar of Philadelphia. VIIL. The Budget and the Reform Bill. 


Joun 


PFRASER'S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1860, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
Compromise: the Terms on which Eve body Saree rrenders. By G. J peste Melville. 
By the Author of ‘ Headio all.’ Chapters VL. to XL. 
y lor 


in. 
The ‘ Punting Christ in the by Mr. Holman Hunt, 
Concerning the Dignity of Dulness. By 4. A. K. H. B, 
On Certain Aspects of Toleration. By Shirley. 
e st Translator of Horac 
Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Chapter xu. Very Successful. Chapter XIV.—The 
h Bachelors. Chapter XV.—Apré: 
Phrenolo a Psychology. By Alexander Bain. 
The Late rise t. 
The Life and Writings of Madame Swetchine. 
Mr, Collier’s ‘ Reply.’ 


FRASERS MAGAZINE for JUNE will contain 
PHYSICAL THEORIES OF THE PHENOMENA OF LIFE, 
By Wittram Hopxrys, F.R.S. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW for 
price 2s. 6d., contains : 

1, Chili. 

2. Notes on Names and Nicknames, By Dr. Doran, 

3. Sir Everard’s Bengt ter: Unfairly Played and Pisce Won. By John 

Cordy Jeaffreso 
4. Amateur Finenciers 

5 Kriloff and the Russian Fabulists. By H. 8. Edwards. 

6. Hawtho 

7. Da Scavings and t their Interpretation. 

israel 


8. Mr. D 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


MAY, 


CONTENTS FoR May. No, COCCLXXIII. 
Toulon: a War Port. 
The Belles of the Toland: a Colonial Sketch, By Mrs. Bushby. 
The Thirty Years’ War. 
. Little Grand and the Marchioness; at on Maltese Peerage. Part I. 
A Hotiday Tour in Spain. By a Physic 
Life Assurance. 
Our Golden Empire. 
The Jews on the Continent. 
. By Sir Nathaniel, 
rt Wilson’s Journal. 
By W. Charles Ken 
. East Lynne. By the Author of t'Ashley. ” Part V. 
Il, The Policy of Annexation. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, my Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Be and 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. V. (for MAY, 1860), 


is published THIS DAY. 


al 
3 


x 


CONTENTS: 
1, Framley Parson Xie 
” wiley 
—Lady Lufton’ Ambassador 


2 Campaigning in 
8. Little Scholars. 
4. The Carver’s Lesson. 
5. William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, Man, 
6, Written in the Deepdene Album. By Washington Irving. 
7. Lovel the Widower. (With an Liustration.) 
Chapter V.—In which I am Stung by a Serpent. 
8. Studies in Animal Life. 
9. Paterfamilias to the Editor of the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
10. The Outcast Mother. By E. J. Bronté. 
11, The Portent. I—Its Legend. (With an Illustration.) 
12, Roundabout Papers. No. 3.—On Ribbons. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


CONTENTS FOR May. No. CCLXXXI. 
OVINGODEAWN GRANGE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Part Tatrersatt oF Tue “SwirrsvrE.” 


TI. Outremanche Correspondence. No. IV. Pictures, Books, and Music, 
IIL, The French Embassy in China. 
IV. Marshal Pelissier, Duke of Malakhoff. 
Gurneg ire Fortunes, A Tale of the Times, By Dudley Costello. Chaps. 


VI. Stream Sounds. By Monkshood. Part II. 
VII. How One Fire Lit Apether; or, the Mischief done by Phot yh. By Ouida. 
Ch cher Storm. 


apter IV. My Photographs raise a Whirlwind.—V, 
VIII. A Lay of St. Stephen’ ~ 
1X. The Duke of Orleans and the Chancellor Daguesseau. 
X. Condemned to Death. By Nicholas Michell, 
XI, The Story of Francesco Novello da Carrara. Part VI. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street. Oxford: J. H. and J. ParKER, 
And may be had at all tiie Libraries, Railway croton: all Hanh 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Price 1s. MAY 1st, 1860, 

CONTENTS :—Medicine as a Profession for Women.—Elizabeth von Recke. Part I.— 

ition or Trade ?— : a Poem.—Two Ch Charw —From Paris.— 

London: Published by the JOURNAL ComPaxy (matted), at their 
Office, 19, zham-place nt-st and for the Company by W. Kxnt and Co., 
late PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 


Tin LAW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW for MAY, 


e Inns of Court 
Inn _ Benchers.—8. The Consolidated rs of t the Court of Chan jcery. 

4 .—6. Th 

veyancing in South Australia— Mystery in me 

n the British (Consolidation of th 

sh Colonies.— rw 

and Bill, 1 e Law and Equity Bill—Common Law 
Austin. Chainbers recently decided under 

of New Books.—Even uarter. 

Temple.—List of New Publications, &c. 


: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers,’ 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for MAY, 1860. 
No. DXXXV. Price 9s, 6d, 
CONTENTS: 
War and ress in China. The Mill on the Floss. 
Munich and its School of Christian Art. ies 
in Speke’s Adventures in Somali Land. | The Snow: wepe. 

cial Puzzies.— Elizabeth Canning. 
Wellington’ 8 Career.—Part II. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and p.m Edinburgh and London. 


‘THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S ;DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 


Sixpence Monthly. No. I. (for MAY) now ready. 


CONTENTS. 
THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 
1, A Steel Plate of the Pashions for May, printed and painted by hand in Paris, showing 


2. A Berlin Wool Work Pattern of Slipper, in twelve colours. 
3. eopart te Sh (equal goutetntng 90 the newest 
Sleeves, ndkerchiefs, Initial 
Edgings,  Enpertions, raiding Ps Patterns, Patterns in Satin Stitch, &. All of ex 


size for wor! 

A Pusat ed Pattern of the Fashionable showi accurately and 

telligibly, th the precise size and shape of the 
LITERATURE AND zwonavixes. 


Secret. By the Authors of “Under a Cloud.” Chapters I. and II, Illus- 


1, The Fami 

Julian Portch. 

2. The! History of Englan Ancient Britons and 
Saxo Tapestry 


4. By Merle 8. Bre. 
With Three Illustrations from “ Strutt and the Bayeaux 


Son-in-Law. By Charles de Bernard. 
The Son-n-Law Gerstiicker. With Sketch of the Levée at New 


Portrait from a Pho! » 

umphreys. 

— of fee Dwarfs, Master Gibeon and ‘iistress Anne 
th 

Mill on the Floas.” by y the A "Author of “Adam Bede,” described and reviewed, 

for May. 


The Fashions, wi with Descriptions of shown in the Coloured Plate, 
2. The Englishwoman’s Conversazione. 


In No. II. of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE will appear :— and 
The First Part of Mrs. Letts’s Di Includin, the Private nions of a Young 
Tender Wife. Edited by a po Woman ‘or Thirty a ae Experience, Pre- 
wenn for the Prose by Mayhew. 
ayside Weeds and Forest Flowers. By J. C. Brough, 
wane of Helen, Duchess of Orleans. 
8, O. BRETON, 18, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, London, E.C, 
A Specimen Number sent, post free, for Siz Postage Stamps. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


FOR XXIIL., Price 2s. 6d, 


HE PALACE OF JUSTICE, ROUEN. 
HE ASSYRIAN ( GALLERY, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
TH BE LAST LEAP OF THE LLEDR. 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 


SLIDES FOR May, No. VIL., Price 2s. 6d, 


THE 


1, CASTLE OF ASHBY-DE-LA- ZOUCHE, 
2. ee SHIELD OF ACHILLEs, 
3. THE ROWTOR ROCKS, DERBYSHIRE. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 
SLIDES FOR May, No. V., PRICE 2s, 6d. 
1. RUINED ARCH AND CASTLE, ALLINGES SAVOY. 
3. MATER DULO Y¥ MICHAEL ANGELO. 
3. VIEW ON THE BENOULET RIVER, 
LovEL. Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


MAGISTRATES’ LAW REPORTER.—AIl the Appeals ai and 


er in all relating to Magistrates’ and Parish Law reported 
“ ©OX" $ ATES’ L CASES,” quarterly, price $s. 6d, Parts 
Il, now ready. Batted by Ay Cox, Esq., of F 
Law OFFICE, 10, Strand, we, 


LAW .—The only Complete Series in 


m May ist. The m 
Law Tuas Strand, W.C. 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Witttam Crookes) 
pal 
Sapte, weekly. Order of any Bookseller or — 
Office, 12, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


A RT-UNION: FULL REPORT.— CANCER HOSPITAL. 
—THE BULLDER OF THIS DAY, rpence, spamped Five 

—Fine View and Pian of the Cancer Hospital Art-Union of London: full 
of Prize-holders—The Medal N 
the Architectural 
Workmen— Stoneware _Pipes—New 
Theatres Abroad—Our Police 
tions—Irish New: 


Water-Colour Society—The tor for the 
foo Courts The Department— Modern Construc- 
tions, 


Office, 1, York-street, ‘oon a -garden ; and all Booksellers. 
L~F4'8 SERIALS FOR MAY, NOW READY. 


‘ALE, 
THE TOPOG Part IIT. 


lete. 
RAPHICAL DI TONARY, 
THE BOOK OF FIELD SPORTS, Lilustrated, 
THE ILLUSTRATED BYRON. Part XVII. 6d. 
All the Back Parts are now in print. 


London: HENRY LBA, 22, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 


FRANCILLON’S LAW LECTURES. 
This day is published, 8vo, 8s. cloth, 
LECTUR CTURES, ELEMENTARY AND FAMILIAR, ON 
ENGLISH LAW. First Series. By JAMES FRANCILLON, Esq., County Court Judge, 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
Preface to Lectures on Ethies by Dr, CHALM 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Cheapside, E.C. 


COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL ee A. PRINCE CONSORT. 
On the 10th May will be published (about 690 pp.), el ted in Illus- 
trated with 


Author, Two Maps, and 
TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AN MISSIONARY 


LABOURS during an EIGHTBEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE INTERIOR, AND ON 

EASTERN AFRICA; Jon to USAMBA UKAMBANI 

and a Coasting Voyage MBAZ to CAPE DELGADO, Rev. 

Loris. late one n n'the of the Church Missionary 


ise Account of Goosrapn in Eastern ica 
F.R. Append ix, added by the ‘Author, ne the - 
of natorial A! ofthe an the 


To be published immediately, in One Vol. 8vo, of about 350 pp. 
COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 


VON ENSE, during the Y 1827 to 1 


London; TROBNERE and Co., 00, Paternoster-row, 


* 
6. Poetry 
7. The & 
Sh 
. 8. “The 
"THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE (price 
One Shilling) for MAY, contains :—I. Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “Heartsease,” &c, Part XIL.—II. 
A Hunting Trip in the Great Annamullay Forest. Lf “H. A. L.” (The Old Shekarry.) 
A Minute Ago. _ By the Author of “ Paul Ferroll.”—IV. The Gothic Renaissance. __ 
and 
J. 
tern 
of the Great Waters of the Interior, since named by Captain Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake 
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THE QUARIUM- LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
Apply direct to W. Auvorp Lior», Portland-road, London, W. 
Now ready, 
P OEMS. By E. C. Derive. Price Five Shillings. 


G. BuBB, Bookseller, 167, New Bond-street. 


SIXPENN YWORTH OF RIFLE- SHOT ON CHURCH 
MATTERS, By A VOLUN 


Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. of 
‘THE OLD MAN’S RAMBLES. — This Work contains 
Tales and Dialog illustrating the Duties of Churchmen in humble life. 
RIvVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Now ready, in Small 8ve, price 1s. 6d. 


A} MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, comprising a General 

iationa and’ D. Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and one of Her Chaplains in 
nary. 


RivinetTons, Waterloo-place. 


DECLARATION AGAINST ALTERING THE PRAYER BOOK. 


(THE CLERICAL DECLARATION, which has received 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


INDIA: WHAT—HOW—AND | BY 


Ro By A CHRISTIAN MINISTER, Author of “Forty Moral Lectures 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
This day, in Two Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


ALPHA AND OMEGA: a Series of Seri nia Studies, 


ARTHUR and ¢ Gon %, Paternoster-row 
This day, 8vo (47 pp.), price 1s. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LOCK-OUT OF ENGINEERS, &e., 


red for the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
at the , le of the Committee on Trade Societies. By THoMas HvuGues, Barrister. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
CA PTAIN MARRYAT’S PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. Rey illustrated with Bight hi Lin 
Engravings on Steel in the manner of hard. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. £ ighly-Gpie . 


Henry G. Bomn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, we. 


8. GEORGE’S RIOTS.—SECOND EDITION. 

Now ready, price Two-pence, or Twenty-five copies for 3s. 6d 

AN APPEAL TO JUSTICE AND COMMON SEN SE.— 
In a Letter to Lord Brougham. 
London: PAINTERS, 342, Strand ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
A copy sent Sree for three post stamps. 
*.* WHAT HAS LONG BEEN WANTED !—Times. 
This day, SECOND EDITION, Feap. 8vo, pp. 316, price 4s. 6d. 

SLANG, CANT, AND VULGAR WORDS: a Dictionary of 


Shoes in Every-day Use. By a Lonpon AUTIQUARY. EDITION, ENTIRELY 
RE-WRITTEN, WITH MORE THAN 2000 ADDITIONAL Wor 


London: Joun CampEN Hotren, all Booksellers, 
Now published, 


A PURE MIND IN A PURE BODY —THAT IS 


HEALTH: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Stamps. A New System of and 


Medicine. The Anti-Septic Treatment, the Sani: => tic Laws of 
Moses, invaluable for Invalids and published 
mt-street, London. This extraordinary book unfolds a new principle the health 


or Mane the animal creation—and of the 
Price One Shilling, 
OUR HUMAN NATURE. A DIALOGUE. 
By B. DockRay. 
Also, by the same, Second Edition, Two Vols., 5s. 


OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND SUGGES- 


“ The author seems thoroughly to have imines the Laid of Berkeley.” 
EN Pow '8 Order of Nature. 
London: A. W. BENNETT, 5, Seneca Without, "EC. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED AS TO 
TURE AND TREATMENT. Jas. YEARSLEY, Esq., Su m to the 

Metropolitan Infirmary, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, of the Artificial Tym- 

num 

“ A careful perusal has convinced us that the author is correct in his views; his in 
rience has been ample, and his powers of observation and research have been by no 
inferior to his opportunities.”— Medical Times and Gazette. 


CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, One Vol. 8vo, price 16s. 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW’S NEW WORK ON CEREBRAL AND MENTAL DISORDERS. 


OX OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 
Lge OF THE MIND; their Incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, 
Treatment, and Prophylaxis. 

By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., &c. 

This Work embodies an Analysis of 


1. MORBID PHENOMENA OF INTELLIGENCE. 

2 ” ” SENSATION. 

MOTION. 

4. ” ” ORGANIC LIFE. 

5. AND DREAMIN 


SLEEP 
PL ATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, TME AND 
6. PRINGIPL TH TREA NT, 
London: JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
In the Press, and shortly will be published, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 


PROLEGOMENA LOGICA: an INQUIRY into the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTER of LOGICAL PROCESSES. By HENRY LONGUE- 
late Fellow John’ College: Oxford. 
By the same Author, 

ARTIS LOGICA RUDIMENTA, from the Text of 


prestige gis Notes and Marginal References, Third Biition, Corrected and 


THE LIMITS OF DEMONSTRATIVE SCIENCE 


considered in a Letter to the Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 
PSYCHOLOGY THE TEST OF MORAL AND META- 
PuystOaL PHILOSOPHY: an Inaugural Lecture delivered in Magdalen College. Price 
az Oxford: Henry HamMMANS. London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
Just published in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
S ALLUST. With ith English N Notes, &c. By Gores Lone, 
M.A., Editor of Cicero’s Ora’ 
The CYROPADIA of XENOPHON. wits &e. the Rev G. M. Gor- 


, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Ca 
he Text of Tat Jatrodue- 


VILLE MANSEL, B.D., 
Bampton Lecturer 1858, Tu’ 


and other Notes (chie! , Itinerary, 
fon B the ov. J. 


from ys and other authentic Micron 
£4 Trinit Cambridge; Head Master of the Grammar Selicoi, Ripon. ev" 
tion, rev rice 58. cloth. 
M. TULLIL CICBRONIS CATO MAJOR DE LIUS SIVE 
Lona, M.A. New Edition, Feap. 8vo. rice 4s. 6d ~ hy 


J. C@SARIS COMMENTARL DE BELLO GALiICo. With Notes, Preface, Introduc- 
tion, &e. By GEorGE Lone, M.A. New Editi Price 5s. 64. cloth. 
J. CRSARIS COMMENTARIL DE BELLO GALLICO. I, to wes nglish 
Notes for Junior Classes, and Four Plans. By GroxGe Lona, M.A. i Sox! 
18 FASTORUM pin With E: we Pavey, 
leven: oad. and BELL, 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT; witha critically, revised Text ; 
Digest of V: Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and 

Prolegomena: copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in For The 
of Theological Students and Ministers. 

Vou. Four Fourth Edition. 2s. 

Vou. I1.—Acts to II. ConmnTHIANS. Third Edition. 24s. 

Vou. III.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. Second Edition, 18s. 

Vou. IV.—Part. 1.—HEBREWS to II, PETER. 18s. 

Vou. IV.—Part I.—I. JoHN to REVELATIONS. (In the Press.) 

By Henry ALForRD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London ; and DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 


NEW EDITIONS OF DR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
Now ready, 


A COMMENT UPON THE COLLECTS ai pointed 
used in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND on SUNDAYS and HOLYDAYS aR at 
the Year. Fifteenth Edition, in 12mo, price 5s. 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the _ prospect of 
Sickness, Mourning,and Death. Eighth Edition, in 12m, price 6s. By JoHN James, D.D., 
Canon of Peterborough. 
* Cheaper Editions of these works may be procured by Members from the Society for 
Christian Knowledge. 


The following are by the same Author, 


EVANGELICAL LIFE, as seen in the EXAMPLE of OUR 


LORD JESUS CHRIST. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENT on the MORNING G and 
EVENING SERVICES in} 4 BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: ina Series of Plain Lect 
Second Edition. In Two 6d. 
Waterloo-place. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD POSTS, 
In continuation of “ Routledge’s Si 
Is this day commenced a Two-fold Monthly Issue in| Sustese Parts of 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD POETS, 
handsomely printed in Royal 8vo, on fine paper, with Biographical Memoirs, Steel 
Portraits, and Illustrative 
Dramatists will ¢ with “BEN JONSON,” to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts; and the old “Poets with “SPENSER,” to be completed in Nine. Detailed 
Prospectuses gratis on application, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


THE LITERARY WORKS OF THE ELDER DISRAELI. 
In Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. per Vol., cloth extra, 
EDITED AND REVISED BY THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, 


THE, CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. Three Vols., 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. One Vol. 
LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF GENIUS. One Vol. 
THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Two Vols. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW GIRL’S BOOK.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NAOMI.” 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth gilt, 


HELEN MORDAUNT; or, The Standard of Life. By Mrs. 
Wess, Authoress of “ Naomi. With Illustrations. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


N OTICE—“‘MY DIARY in IN DIA, "by W. H. Russett, 

the Seventh Thousand, Revised thr and Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, A now ready delivery. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RourTLeper, Farringdon-street. 


This day is published, price 10s, 6d., 8vo, 


PHILOLOGICAL, ETHNOGRAPHICAL, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By R. G. LarHaM, M.D., F.B.S., &c. &c. 


Price 7s. 6d., 8vo, cloth (published at 12s.) 


A MANUAL OF BUDHISM IN ITS MODERN 


DEVELOPMENT. Translated from Cingalese MSS. by the Rev. R. SPENCE HARDY. 
Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d., 8vo (published at 12s.) 


EASTERN MONACHISM: an Account of the Origin, Laws, 
Decioine, Sacred Writings, &c. &c., of the Order of Mendicants founded by Gotaima Budha. 
h References, throughout, to the kindred Usages and Institutions of the Western 
Fraternities and other Ascetics. 

o,° a. Advertisers having just pentoant the entire remainder of these two works by 
Mr. Spence Hardy, offer an opportunity of purchasing them at the above very reduced price. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C.; 

and %, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Reduced to 8s., 8vo, cloth (published at 16s.) 


MODERN POETS AND POETRY OF SPAIN. By the 
late JaMES KENNEDY, Esq. Containing an Essay on Spanish Poetry, Ancient and 
Modern; Biographical Memoirs and Specimens of the Works of the 
viz. :—Jovellanos—Iriarte— Melendez Valdes—L. Moratin—Arriaga—Mart 
The Duke de Rivae—Breton de los Herreros—Heredia—Espron 
WILLIAMS and NorGateE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- n, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinb 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


OC FISCAL AND POLITICAL M EASURES, | AND D 
RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. By t the Author of “ Our New Anglo-French 
present Political Situation Considered 
JaMES RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


A LETTER ON THE COLLECTION OF RAGS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER, Addressed to the Parochial Clergy, the Mana- 
gers of Ancient ama RICHARD HERRING, Esq., Aut of “ Paper 


James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


A HISTORY of the CREATION, and the PATRIARCHS ; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


CHRISTIAN REVIVALS : Their History | and 
Author ist “Chloroform and other ‘Anesthetics : their and Use ering birth.” 
Reprinted from the Westminster Review. 
“ bear upon the; new, but the application of which is 
history affords, and the latest aid which nel. = 


H 
ligions revivals, and has re- “Assumes a high philosophical tone,”— 
Gentine evidence, which may be | Sunday Times. igh 


London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
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This day, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
GERMON S PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By RicHaRD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, with 239 Illustrations, Octavo, 24s. 


MANC. AL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 
By ALBERT KOLLIKER. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
On Wednesday, May 2nd, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 


FUSTORY OF ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary. By JaMEs ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Vols. [. to IV., completing the Reign of Henry VIII., £2 14s. 
Londou: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


(OLONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Gerarp 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


A COMPENDIUM OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON 
{A THE CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Fuxpenick 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE neutrality of Switzerland and of the adjacent districts of 
Savoy is shown by the concluding article in the new number of the Edinburgh Review 
to he founded upon ancient Treaties as well as on the modern public Law 

and Led anmtats used by the French and Swiss Governments respectively are Tully 
examine 


Now ready, Demy Svo, pp. 200, price 6s. 
LEt WELL ALONE: or, Removal of Blemishes from 
Church and State. By ALAZON. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.,, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


: Bs TRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By Roprrt DeMavs, M.A. 

Edinburgh: A. and C, BLack 3 and all Booksellers. 

The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 4s., is now ready, 
VOICES FRC FROM CALVARY; or, the Seven Last Sayings of 

Lord. By Roper T. JEPFREY, M.D., Minister of Caledonian-road 

Churen 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, in Crown 8vo, 


METAPHYSICS : or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, 

Phenomenal and Real. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica. By H¥ 
LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., Waynilete Solenner of Moral and ‘Metaphysical 
Philosophy, Oxford. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
GUTHRIE’S PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
[THE SEED TIME AND HARVEST OF RAGGED 
SCHOOLS. By THoMas GuTHRIE, D.D. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
In 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d.; or, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES. With a Sketch of 


oo Parliamentary connexion with Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and 
Speeches. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Back; and all Booksellers, 
Just published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


‘PALZONTOLOGY ; or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct 


Animals and their Geological Relations. ‘By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Superintendent 
of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, &c. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s, 


(COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND SCOTCH LAW, 


Stating their Ditferences; with a Dictionary of Parallel terme and Phrases. By 
JAMES PATERSON, Esq., M.A., of the Middie femple, Barrister-at-La 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: Lewensas and Co.; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA-ANEMONES 


A AND MADBEEORSS- By P. H. Gosss, F.R.S. With a Coloured Figure of each 
Species. 8vo, £1 1s. 
JoHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Just published. 


VOL, V.—170 To 1790, WITH MAPS AND INDEX, 
COMPLETING THE 
A NNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lieut.-General Sir E. Cust. 
Volume_I.—1700 to 1739. | tol 
IL=1780 ,, 1730. wl 
Each Volume may be had separate, price fe.3 hn ae 5s. 2d. 


W. O. MITCHELL, Military Bookseller, Stationer, and Printer, 
#9, Charing-cross, London. 


MR. LESLIL’S PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
Just ready, with Portrait of the Author, Post Svo, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By the late 


CHARLES ROBERT LesLrx, R.A. With a Prefatory Essay, including Extracts from 
his Correspondence with Washington Irving, and other Friends, by Tom Tay Lor, Esq. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK ADVERTISERS. 
(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IN 


Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous of communicating information to 
TRAVELLERS AT HOME OR ABROAD, and inserted in every copy of MURRAY’S FOREIGN AND 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS issued during the succeeding twelve months. 

The great advantage of this medium of Advertising over all others can scarce 
tioned, as it enables Steam-Boat, Railway, and other Public Companies, Landlords of of tuns, 
Teachers, Tradesmen, and others, to br’ ng under the immediate notice of the great mass 
of English and American Trav ellers, who eae to Continental Europe and other parts of 
the world every Season, in the most direct way, the various merits of their Railways, 
Steamers, Hoteis, Taverns, Professions, Articles ‘of Merc handise, Works of Art, and such 
other information as they may desire to make known; while, instead of being limited to 
the casual publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or Monthly Periodical, it has the additional merit 
of being displayed for the entire year in a pe rmanent work of interest and perpetual refer- 
ence to the very class of persons for whom it is a“ pecially inten 

As only a limited space is allowed, pre Ewenee 8 given to those Advertisements which 
are more immediately addressed to To: 


THE FOREIGN HANDBOOK ADVERTISER 
Is inserted in the following— 
HANDBOOK—NORTH AND HANDBOOK—NORTH AND SOUTH 
HABDBOOK—SWITEERLAND HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY AND 
HANDBOOK—FRAN HANDBOOK—RUSSIA AND SWEDEN, 
PORTUGAL, HANDBOOK—GREECE. 
HANDBOOK—EGYPT AND SYRIA, HANDBOOK—MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 


THE ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER 
Is inserted in the following— 

HANDBOOK—DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

Ha Perea BERKS, AND OX¥ORD- 

16 

Dorset, & SomERsET. | HaNDBOOK~—SovuTH W ALES. 

bad Atretioomente must be sent to the Publisher by 10th M particular orders 
should : be given as to which series of the HixDBook Abvanrisa they should 

appear in, 4 


London; JoHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street, 


HanpBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. 
HANDEOOK—SURBEY, Hants, AND ISLE OF 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


oxbibiting Comparative Extent of the in the W 
their present Political Divletou A New Twent, 
Maps of Scotland, Ireland, and 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, i in a Series of Original 
Designs, the Elementary acts of Geology, eteorology, and 


H ew and ti melndi 
gical Maps of Europe, aa of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 


CLASSICAL \L GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 


the important Countries and Localities ‘0 by Classical 
A accompanied by nouncing of T HARVEY, M.A. 
Oxon, * New and Revised Edition. H und, 12s, 6d. 


ASTRONOMY, Edited by R. Hixp, -R.A.S., &e. 


With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to aa res all recent Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy. Half-boi 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
Bdition. Pwenty Maper hiciuding Map of Canaan and Palestine. “Hialf-bound, 


By the Author. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA: 


New and Enlarged Kdition. Thirty-five la 
in Colours, with Tinperial Foli ‘olio, 123. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
In Four Vols., Feap. 8vo, price 5s. each, 
WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Piststrarvus 


CaxTON. Uniform with the Lrprary Epitron of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
ovels. 
WILLIAM BLAcCKWoopD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No. 19, price Sixpence, of 
PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lewes, 


ConTAINS— 
SLEEP AND DREAMS, 
The Work may now be had complete in Two Volumes, price 12s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No. 26, price Sixpence, 
FROM “BLACKWOOD: 


ConTAaIns— 
HARRY BOLTON’S CURACY. 
THE FLORIDA PIRATE. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoOop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 4s. 64. 


A N ESSAY ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF 
THE ATHENIANS. By JoHN BRown PATTERSON. New Edition. Edited fro: 
by Professor PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. With's a 


TALES 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


SECOND EDITION, 


Porm AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 


Ayrtoun, D.C.L., and THEODORE MARTIN. Feap. 8vo, price 
BLACKWOOD and Sos, Edinburgh and London. 
TWELFTH EDITION. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 
of Rhetoric and Belles 


POEMS. By W. AyTouy, D.C.L, 
Letters in the U ty of Feap. 8vo, 


By the same Author, 
” BOTHWELL : A POEM. Third Edition, Feap. 8yo, price 
In Two Vols., Feap. 8vo, price 12s. 


ae HE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Professor 


Handsomely bound in gilt cloth, price 8s. 6d., Sixth Edition, 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavtrrer, 
and Illustrated by DoyLE, LEECH, and CROWQUILL. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEA- -SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. By GrorGk HENkY LEWES, Author of “ Physiology 
of Common Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 

WILLiaM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TEXT r BOOKS ON GEOLOGY BY DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 


Fourth Baition, price Is. 6d. 


TX (TRODUCTORY, TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With 


‘ood, and Glossarial Index. 


tad enlarged, price 6s. 
wADVAN CED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Y, descriptive 


ndustrial. With Engravings on Wood and Glossary of Scientifi 


DBOOK. OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 
ons Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| ‘HE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By ‘IntosH. 
In Two large Vols. Royal sold separate’ M 
Vot. I.—On the Formation of Heating, and of Fruit 
and Plant-Houses, Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures; with Practical Details, 
illustrated by 1 1073 Engravings, pp. 776. Price £2 10s, 


Vv Il. GARDENING contains: for the Culture 
e Hardy-F Garden, the Forcing Garden jower 
Fruit Houses, with Select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants. Bp. 
279 Engravings. Price £1 17s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, » Bdinburgh and London, 


In Two Vols. Large 8vo, with 600 600 Bugvavings, 


“Phe best practical book I have ever met with.”—PROFESSOR 
“One of the completest works on agriculture of which our literature can boast,”—Agri- 


WILLIAM BLACK Woop and Sows, Edinburgh and London, 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Every Eyouisn, Frexcn, and German Book of interest added immediately on application, in large numbers, to tho 


Unitep Liprarigs. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards.—Family Subscriptions, Five Guineas and Ten Guineas. 


The following List of New Books will show that every New Work of interest is taken, in large numbers, irrespective 
of the price for which it may be obtained at the Publishers’ :— 


The Mill on the Floss, by “ George Eliot.” 

Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 

Sir Robert Wilson’s Letters from the Russian Head- 
Quarters during Napoleon’s Invasion. 

Lucile, by Owen Meredith. 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock. 

The Story of a Lost Life. 

Town and Forest. 

An Old Road and a New River. 

Sir Charles Bell’s Life, by Pichot. 

a the Tyrol to Venice, by Mrs. Newman 

a 


Rowland’s Manual of the English Constitution. 
Poems and Essays, by the late W. C. Roscoe. 
Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, by Mrs. Thomson, 
ingrove Cooke’s Letters from Algeria, 
Marshall's Four Years in Burmah. 
The Washingtons, by Simpkinson. 
Memoirs of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Which is Which? by R. B. Broug’ 
Too Much Alone, by Trafford. 
The American Pastor in Europe. 
Vaughan’s Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 
M‘Cosh’s Intuitions of the Mind. 
Life Pm and Within, by Margaret Fuller 


La Boheme Dorée, par Charles Hugo. 
Eux et Elles. 

Profils et Portraits. 

La Mascarade de la vie Parisienne. 

La Rome des Papes, 

Constance Verrier, par George Sand. 

On a Beau dire, par Mme. E. Nixarpa. 
Les Papes, Princes Italiens. 

Les Conquétes de Narcisse Mistral. 

Un Nabab Hongrois. 

Cantiche e Poesie varie di Silvio Pellico. 
Epistolario di Giuseppe Giusti. 

Journaliste, par M. F. Mare 


In. 
Lasteyrie, Jules, Histoire de la Liberté Politique | 


en France. 
Le Maroc Contemporain, par N. Cotte. 
Mélanges Philosophiques, par Th. Jouffroy. 
Jean te la Roche, par George Sand. 


Cabarris, von W. Alexis (W. Hiring.) 

Louis Napoleon, Roman und Geschichte. 

Die Kinder von Finkenrode, von J. Corvinus. 

Vergangene und vergessene Tage, von Louise 
Pichler. 

Humboldt (Alex. von) Briefwechsel mit Varn- 
hagen von Ense. 

Unsere Zeit: Jahrbuch, zum Conversations-Lexi- 
kon, bd. 3. 

Arvor Spang, von Theodor Miigge. 

Charlotte von Schiller und ihre Freunde. 

Das Madchen von Hela, von Fanny Lewald. 

nis Johann und seiner Zeit, von Mihl- 


‘Vier Neue Novellen, von Paul Heyse. 


Mademoiselle Mori. 

Sir E. Tennent’s Ceylon. 

Lord Elgin’s China and Japan. 
M‘Clintock’s Voyage of the “ Fox.” 
Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 
Memoirs of T. Assheton Smith. 
Memoirs of Bishop Wilson. 

Mrs. Freer’s Life of Henry IV. 
Russell’s Diary in India. 

Sir George Rose’s Correspondence. 
Bowring’s Philippine Islands. 
Self-Help, by Siniles. 

Pycroft’s Twenty Years in the Church. 
Dickens’s Tale of ‘I'wo Cities. 
Kingsley’s Miscellanies. 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

A Lite Struggle, by Miss Pardoe. 
The Earl’s Cedars. 

Trollope’s West Indies. 
Transformations, by N. Hawthorne. 
A Life for a Life, by Miss Muloch. 
Poems, by Miss Muloch. 

Millicent Neville, by Julia Tilt. 
Julian Home. 

Holmby House. 

Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing. 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain. 
Masson’s Life and Times of Milton. 
Whiteside’s Italy. 

Dr. Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


L’Italie Moderne ; Récits des Guerres et des Ré- 
volutions, par C. de Mazade. 

Alba, par Louis Enault. 

Théatre de la Jeunesse, par Emile Souvestre. 

Correspondance de Napoléon Ier, tome 3me. 

Catherine d’Overmeire, par Ernest Feydeau. 

Alfred de Musset. (Euvres posthumes. 

Les Princes de la Maison Royale de Savoie, par Ed. 
Barthélemy. 

La Marquise d’Escoman, par Alex. Dumas. 

Une Aventure d’Amour, par Alex. Dumas. 

Enigmes des Rues de Paris, par Edouard Four- 
nier. 

Mémoires et Correspondance du Prince Eugene, 
tome 8me. 

De mon Balcon 4 Cannes, par Napoléon Roussel. 

Les Hommes de Lettres, par Groucourt. 

L’Oncle César, par Charles Reybaud. 

La Maison de Glace, par Alex. Dumas, 


GERMAN. 


Bilder und Biisten, von Moritz. 
Tag und Nacht, von Hacklinder. 
Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, von 


Freytag. 
Auf deutscher Erde, von E, Hoefer. 
Neue Novellen, von Adelheid von Auer. 
Rom und Neapel, von Theodor Mundt. 
Alltagsleben in London, von Julius Rodenberg. 
Satan Gold. Famlicngeschichten, von Julius 
Gundling. 


Silberblicke, von O. W. Horn. 
Schiller’s Leben und Werke, von Palleske. 
Schiller und Seine Zeitgenossen, von J. Schmidt. 


The Voyage of the we 
Undercurrents Overlooked. 
Say = oom by the Author of the “ Wide, Wide 
orld.” 
Macaulay’s Biographies in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
The Season Ticket, by Sam Slick. 


| Bengala, by Mrs. Vidal. 
, Professor Owen’s Paleontology. 


The Gem of Thorney Island. 

Napoleon III. on England. 

Hamilton’s Enquiry into the Shakespeare Manu- 
scripts. 

Payne Collier's Reply to ditto. 

Guizot’s Life of Cromwell. 

Old Friends, by Agnes Strickland. 

The Little Beauty, by Mrs. ay 

Honesty is the Best Policy, by Mrs. Peele. 

Yonge’s Life of Wellington. 

Memoirs of Robert Nelson. 

Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Kohl’s Kitchi-Gami. 

The Gordian Knot, by Shirley Brooks. 

Browning’s Poems before Congress. 

Richardson’s Morocco. 

Memoirs of Patrick Frazer Tytler. 

Recreations of a Country Parscn. 

Round the Sofa. 

Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 


L’Homme aux Cing Louis d’Or, par L. Ulbach. 

Elle et Lui, par George Sand. 

Lui et Elle, par Paul de Musset. , 

Lui Ps a Contemporain, par Mme. Louise 

olet. 

Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, par Emile Souvestre. 

Histoire du Merveilleux dans les Temps Modernes 
par Louis Figuier. 

Flavie, par George Sand. 

Ca et La, oo Louis Veuillot. 

Napoléon III., par Eugéne de Mirecourt. 

Point et Virgule—La Femme, par Michelet. 

Mémoires Secrets de la Russie, pendant le Régne 
de Catherine II. et de Paul [., par Masson. 

Madame de Longueville, pendant la Fronde 1651 
—1653, par Victor Cousin. 

La Chine devant l'Europe, par le Marquis de St.- 


Denys. 
La Familie Guillemot, par Amédée Achard. 


Ranke’s Englische Geschichte in 16 und 17 Jahr- 
hunderts. 

Die Heimath der Frau, von Otto Wildermuth. 

Aus - Tagen der Grossen Kaiserin, von Schiick- 


Zwei Monate in Italien, von Fr. Eser. 

James der Zweite, von Feodor Steffens. 

Ein Sohn des Siidens, von Sophie Veirna. 

Aus dem Bregenzer Wald, von Andreas Opper- 
mann. 

Durch Sardinien, von Alfred Meisner. 

Kitschi-Gami, von J. G. Kohl. 


| Krieg und Frieden, von Hacklander. 


| 


| Halb Mahr, halb Mehr. 


ALL THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue Contemporaine, Revista Contemporanée, Stimmen der Zeit, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, Magasin de Librairie, Revue Indépendante, Bibliothéque Universelle, Revue Suisse et Etrangére. 


Just published, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS OF THE SEASON, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Being clean and perfect Copies of the Books withdrawn from circulation at the United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, London, W. 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 
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NEW AND CHOICE 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


April 28th. 


BOOKS 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, &c. 


Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 
Yonge’s Life of Wellington. 
McClintock’s Voyage of “ The Fox.” 
Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life. 
Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 
Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China. 
Lewes’s Physiology of Common Life. 
Binuey’s Church Life in Australia. 
ne by Lord Macaulay. 
Ceylon, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 
Sacred Musings, by Schimmel! Penninck. 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles. 
Memoir and Essays of W.C. Roscoe. 
Kohl’s Travels round Lake Superior. 
McCosh on Intuitive Convictions. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 
The Queens of Society. 
McLeod’s Travels in Eastern Africa, 
Owen’s Paleontology. 
Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 
Travels in Morocco, &c., by Mrs. Murray. 
Passing Thoughts, by Miss Sewell. 
Reviews, Essays, &c., by M. F. Ossoli. 
Russell's Diary in India. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. 
An Arctic Boat Voyage, by I. J. Hayes, 
Robertson on the Corinthians. 
History of Henry 1V., by M. W. Freer. 
Mason’s Three Years in Turkey. 
Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
Whewell’s Dialogues of Plato. 
Life of Ary Schetler, by Mrs. Grote. 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 
Science in Theology, by A. S. Farrar. 
The Biglow Papers. A New Ldition, 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions, Vol. I. 
The Great Tribulation, | Dr. Cumming. 
Shakspeare Papers, by W. Maginn. 
Doran's Lives of the Prin: ces Of Wales, 
Méllhausen’s Central America. 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
Napier’s Peninsular War. New Edition, 
What is Revelation? by F. D. Maurice, 
Bucknill’s Psychology of Shakspeare. 
Life of George Villiers, by Mrs. Thomson. 
Travels in Peru, by 8.8. Hill. 
Canterbury Sermons, by A. P. Stanley, 
Masson's British Novelists. 
Hanna’s Wycliffe and the Huguenots, 
erism, by J. S. Rowntree. 

a Anemones, by P. H. Gosse. 
Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson, 
Mackay’s Travels in America. 

The Peculium, by T. Hancock. 
Women Artists, by Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 
Marshman’s Life of Cary. 
Bichardson’s Travels in Morocco. 


The Mar of the People, by W. Howitt. 
Stretton of Ringwood Chace, 

Bengala, by Mrs. Vidal. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
The Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs, Stowe. 
The Mill on the Floss. 

A Life for a Life, by Dinah M. Mvlock. 
Say and Seal, by Elizabeth Wetherell, 
An Autobiography, by K. Cornwallis, 
Julian Home, by F. W. Farrar. 

Old Friends, by Agnes Strickland. 

The Little Beauty, by Mrs. Grey. 
Mademoiselle Mori, a Tale of Rome, 
Seven Years, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Holmby House, by Whyte Melville. 
Old Leaves, by W. H. Wills. 

The Cruise of “ The Frolic.” 

Yes and No. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

Greymore, a Story of Country Life. 
Misrepresentation, by A. H. Drury. 


Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
White’s History of France. 

Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 
Bain on the Emotions and the Will. 
Through Tyrol to Venice, by Mrs. N. Hall, 
Ultimate Civilization, by Isaac Taylor. 
Life of M. A. SchimmelPenninck. 
Sermons, by E. Paxton Hood. 

Memoirs of a Banking House, 

Guthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints. 


Reliques of Father Prout. New Edition. | 


Hall’s Forum and Vatican. New Edition. 
Michiel’s Austrian Government, 

Life of Thomas Uwins, R.A. 
Williams’s Cruise of the Pearl. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
Ficets and Navies, by Captain Hamlyn, 
Palleske’s Life of Schiller. 

Marshall’s Residence in Burmah, 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, 
Northern Africa, by G. W. Cooke. 
Abroad, and How to Live There, 

The Missing Link, by L. N. R. 

Logic in Theology, by Isaac Taylor. 
Coletta’s History of Naples. 

Twelve Years’ Residence in China. 
Gosse’s Evenings at the Microscope. 
‘The Oxford Museum, by J. Ruskin. 
Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. 
Memorials of the Duchess Renée. 
Osborne’s Cruise in Japanese Waters, 
Geology in the Garden. 

Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. Vol.I. 
Gosse’s Letters from Alabama. 
MeCausland’s Jerusalem and Rome. 
Winter Evenings, by Leitch Ritchie, 
Anecdote Biography, by J. Timbs. 
Ellis’s Hong Kong to Manilla. 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Essays by David Masson. 

Burgon’s Memoir of P. F. Tytler. 

A Lady’s Tour round Monte Kosa. 
Pictures and Panels, by Dr. Doran. 
Count Cavour, by Basil H. Cooper. 
Life in Tuscany, by Mabel Crawford, 
Mellor on the Atonement. 

Jones’s Aquarian Naturalist. 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson. 
Senior’s Journal kept in Turkey. 
Hoffman’s Early Christianity. 

Essays, by Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans, 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 

Webster’s Notes on the New Testament, 
Australian Facts, by R. H. Horne. 
Mothers of Great Men, by Mrs. Ellis. 
Weld’s Pyrenees from West to East. 
Kingsley’s National Sermons, New Edit, 


Douglas on Fortification. 
Lushington’s Italian War, 1848-9, 
Bowring’s Philippine Islands. 
Whewell’s Discovery. 
Chiefs of Parties, by D., O. Maddyn. 
Two Sicilies, 
Mullens’s Hindu Philosophy, 


| Wraxall’s Armies of Europe. 


Reminiscences of Assheton Smith, 

Through Norway with a Knapsack, 

Stoughton’s Sermons on the 23rd Psalm, 

Ruskin’s Elements of Perspective. 

Masson’s Life of Milton. 

Fitchte’s Contributions to Philosophy. 

The Koman Question, by E, About, 

Life of Douglas Jerrold. 

Italy, 1816-54, by Lord Broughton. 

Memorials of Harrow Sundays, 

Preachers and Preaching, by Dr. Murray. 

Thomson’s Residence in Palestine, 

Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, 

Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing. 

Walpole’s Latest Journals, 

Peloponnesus, by W. G. Clark. 

Keith on Prophecy, A New Edition, 

Recollections, by Samuel Rogers, 

Birrell’s Life of Richard Knil. 

Scoresby’s Voyage to Australia, 

Landel’s Discourses on the Unseen. 

Scotland in the Middle Ages. 

Redding’s Reminiscences of Campbell. 

Civilized America, by ‘I. C, Grattan. 

Lrabazon’s Soldiers and their Science. 

Lei ph Hunt’s Autobiography. A New 
ition, 

Six Years in Russia, by an English Lady. 

Dickson’s Unity of the Sciences, 

Kaye's India. 

Forbe’s Natural History of the Seas, 

Self-Culture, by Dr. Beard. 

Abroad and at Home, by Bayard Taylor. 

Muir's Notes on Architecture. 

Tuscany in 1859, by T. A. Trollope. 

Three Months’ Rest at Pau. 

Osborne’s Last Voyage of Franklin. 

Th "3 New a 

Candlish’s Two Great Commandments, 

Simpkinson’s Life of Wagner. 

Vou Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 

Lennox’s Pictures of Sporting Life. 

‘Tronson’s Voyage to Japan. 

Haste to the Rescue, 

The Oxonian in Thelemarken, 

Buckland’s Natural History. 

The Ancient Church, wy Dr. Killen. 

Whiteside’s Italy. A New Edition, 

Schimme!Penninck’s Principles of 


Beauty. 
Humboldt’s Life, Books, and Travels. 


FICTION AND POETRY. 


Which is Which? by R. B. Brough. 
Peden the Prophet, by A. M. Brown. 
Little Estella; a Fairy Tale. 

The Washingtons, by J. N. Simpkinson, 
A Tale of Two Cities. 

The Season Ticket, by Sam Slick. 

The Bertrams, by Anthony Troilope. 
Wait and Hope, by J. E. Keade. 

Nelly Carew, by M. A, Power. 

The Wood Rangers, by Captain M. Reid. 
The Gordian Knot, by Shirley Brooks, 
Davenport Dunn. 

Dasent’s Tales from the Norse, 

The Semi-detached House. 

Agnes Hopetoun, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Extremes, by E. W. Atkinson. 

Trust and Trial, by Mary Howitt. 

ay 4 Man his Own Trumpeter. 
The Verneys, by Caroline M. Smith. 
The Scholar and the Trooper. 

Ethel Woodville. 


Adam Graeme, A New Edition. 
Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
What will He do with It? 

Adam Pede, by George Eliot. 
Nathalie. A New Edition. 

The Sorrows of Gentility. 

Round the Sofa, by Mrs, Gaskell. 
The Morning of Life, 

Barchester Towers. A New Edition. 
Elfie > by F.C. Lefroy, 
Straight Forw: 
Atheline, by Louisa Stewart. 
i is the Best Policy. 
John Halifax. A New Edition, 
Friends at their own Firesides, 
One and Twenty. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. 
Christian Gellert, by B. A’ 


uerbach, 
A Woman's Story, by Mrs, S, C. Hall. 


The West Indies, by Anthony Trollope. 
Bisset’s Strength of Nations. 

Knight's History of England. 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain. 

The Two Paths, by John Ruskin, 
Story of the Life of Stephenson. 
Froebel’s Travels in Central America, 
Wilson's French Invasion of Russia. 
Beason’s Jews in the East. 

The Gem of Thorney Island. 

Prior's Life of Malone. 

Busk’s Navies of the World. 

Carlyle’s Frederick the Second. 

A Clerical Furlough, by Dr. Buchanan, 
Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Osborn’s Palestine, Past and Present. 
Buckle’s Civilization in England. 
Drayson’s Sporting Scenes in Africa. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. 
Forester’s Travels in Corsica, 

Life of Henry 8. Polehampton, 

Rural Life in Bengal. 

Robertson’s Biography of Becket. 
Farley's Residence in Syria. 

Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation, 
Briggs’s Heathen and Holy Lands, 
Porter's Handbook for Palestine. 
Mary Stuart, by A, de Lamartine. 
Robinson's Later Biblical Researches, 
Stapleton’s Life of Canning. 

Northern Europe, by Dayard Taylor. 
Ferrier’s History of the Afghans, 
A Little Tour in Ireland. 
Froude's History of England. 
Winter's Visit to Burmuh. 
Muirhead’s Life of James Watt. 
Muston’s History of the Waldenses, 
Barth's Travels in Central Atrica, 
Massey’s History of England. 
Tomes's Visit to Japan. 

Napier's Life of General Napier, 
Wingfield’s Travels in Dalmatia. 
Blunt's Early Christian Church. 

A Journey Due North, by G. A. Sala. 
Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 
Jephson’s Tour in Brittany. 
Cunningham's Scottish Church. 
Travels in Greece, by Bayard Taylor. 
Edwards’s Indian Rebellion. 

The Voyage of “ The Resolute.” 
Gubbins’s Residence at Lucknow. 
To Cuba and Back, by R. H. Dana. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. 

Life of the Countess de Bonneval. 
Frazer’s Letters from the Peninsula, 
Morris’s Life of Thomas & Becket. 
Wenkstern’s Hungarian War, 1848. 
Memoirs of Port Koyal. New Edition, 
Paterson’s Wallace and his Times. 


Life’s Foreshadowings. 
Rumour. 
Days of Old. 
Lucile, by Owen Meredith, 
Virginia’s Hand, by M. A. Power, 
Before Congress, by E. B. Browning. 
Poems, by the Author of “ John Y 
The Princess. A New Edition, 
Poems, by William 5: t. 
The Buried Titan, by I. Leifchild. 
Poems, by Isa Craig. 
Lyrics of Life, by F. W. Farrar. 
The Twelve Foundations, by H.C, Adams, 
Davis's Songs fur the 
The Exile’s Daughter, by 8. W. 
St. Stephen’s. 
‘Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

les of Horace, by Theodore Martin. 
Longfellow’s Poems. A New Edition, 
By the Sea, by Edmund Sanders, 
Lyrics and Legends of Rome, 


*,* Novels of less than average merit are almost invariably excluded. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the Hicuer Glass of FICTION: 


The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
Commencing at any Date. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
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Just published, price 2s. in limp cloth. 


NOTES ON NURSING: 


; WHAT IT Is AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 
BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


; “We never read any book on any subject in which so much is said, and said 
a ! so well, in shorter space. * * * She has given an immense number of hints 
on a subject of great importance ; these are expressed in the most pointed 
and pithy terms, and her book is a boon to the public, only second to that of 
her example and of what she may yet effect in the organization of an esta- 
blishment for nurses. * * * The authoress, in showing what nursing is and 
what it is not, makes her suggestions with a force o' brevity, and with a 
minute accuracy which will render her work of immense value in every house 
where there is an invalid, and in houses also where there are no invalids. * * * 
From the publication of this little work we hope that we may date a new era 
for the art of nursing. * * * There will be a great neglect of duty if Miss 
N igaerrs admirable little work is not so carefully studied that it becomes 
in fact the manual of every sick-room.”—Times. 

“The few specimens which we have chosen will give but a small idea of the 

wer and wisdom and true goodness which pervade the whole of this little 

ook. We wish it might finds its way not only to every hospital and work- 
house, but into every school and nursery in the kingdom. * * * It is not to 
women alone that the Notes upon Nursing will be a profitable study.”— 
Saturday Review, 

“Chattering Hopes and Advices.—Had Miss Nightingale never written 
more than this chapter, she would have done much to exalt the nursing func- 
tion into the profession of practical good sense which it ought to be.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

«N rg is, both in its essence and its practice, what Miss Nightingale 
has pointed out in the little manual before us: the intelligent rendering of 
natural laws; the careful attention to cause and effect.” —Atheneum. 

“'The wholesome vigour of these Notes is most delightful. * * * Mistresses 
will do well not only to read it themselves and act upon its counsel, but also to 
put it in the hands of any maidservants who are disposed to read. * * * The 
work is but an inexpensive pamphlet, not costing the price of one bottle of medi- 
cine. But it is destined, we trust, to reduce the doctor’s bill in many families, 
for we know no work of the kind in which so much is told so happily and so 
impressively. * * * To every class, from the highest to the lowest, these Notes 
are addressed. Their direct earnestness and the immense importance of the 
truths they urge upon attention would ensure for them a general attention, if 
they were not written as they are by one whose name is for ever to be associated 
with the subject upon which they treat.”—Examiner. 

“ This small volume sufficiently explains and justifies the rare eminence the 
authoress has acquired in the practical art of caring for the sick. * * * Every 
page reveals a delicate and earnest nature devoting rare qualities of intellect 
and heart to the practical study of that important but naplected social duty— 
the relieving of human suffering. * * * The mere range of accurate and 
minute knowledge displayed in this volume is surprising. * * * These Notes 
are full of valuable suggestions of the most practical and sagacious kind. * * * 
Every page of the Notes is equally full of sound sense aah delicate discrimi- 
nation. * * * They are addressed to women, and every woman in the country 
ought to read them. The most experienced will learn much from these 
pages. * * * In publishing them, Miss Nightingale does a national service, 
one only second in importance to that which led her to sacrifice her health 
and repose in the fever-stricken hospitals of Scutari.”—Daily News and 
Evnpress. 

“Too much praise, whether for its plan or its working out, cannot be 
bestowed upon this invaluable manual. * * * We lack words to express our 
admiration of its details, or our confidence in every rule and regulation laid 
down. * * * She has further earned the gratitude of the country by the pub- 
lication of a volume that will be found ere long in the possession of every 
family to which the preservation of health and its concomitant blessings are 
dear.” —Weekly Dispatch. 

“ Every father of a family should change his silver for these Notes (their 
price is fixed so moderately he need not change his gold for them), and every 
member of a family should both hear and try to profit by them. It is not too 
much to say, that no domestic library can be complete without them; and 
considering the doctor's bills they probably will save him, any Paterfamilias 
who stupidly neglects to get these Notes will deserve to get a stress laid on 
his last Latin syllable.”— Punch. 

“ Mothers and nurses should ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ and 
outwardly carry into effect, Miss Nightingale’s admirable hints on ventilation, 
cleanliness, light, and the like, in her ‘ Notes on Nursing.’ ”—Dial. 

“ No other living person than Miss Nightingale could write a book on nursin 
such as we have now before us. Every line of it from the preface to the e 
rivets the attention, every paragraph is suggestive, every page carries the 
reader into a world of thought.”—Medical Times. 

“ This is a very remarkable book. If it should produce one-half the good 
which it ought to effect, Florence Nightingale will have conferred a greater 
benefit on her kind, and have achieved a higher claim to their gratitude, than 
any woman of her time. * * * It is pregnant with short, clear, and sugges- 
tive thoughts, tersely expressed and cleverly arranged. * * * Tt is an inte- 
resting study for physicians and surgeons, a homily to women, and a text- 
book for nurses.”—Lancet. . 

“ We cannot do more wisely than listen to the best teacher in such matters 
that the world has yet seen. Indeed, we recommend everybody to buy Miss 
Nightingale’s book, and read it with an earnest desire to learn, and to utilize 
what is learnt.”—Illustrated Times. 

“ Would it were opened, and read and re-read, and laid diligently to heart in 
every household where a woman can be found whose turn, she knows not how 
soon, it may be to tend a sick bed. Urging upon all our readers the duty of 
obtaining these priceless Notes, and of studying them in full, we propose now 
to give,” &¢.—Welcome Guest. 

“ This little book of Miss Nightingale’s is a work of genius. * * * The 
countenance and voice with which ladies, doctors, maidservants, speak of 
Miss Nightingale’s Notes testify to some extracrdinary quality in her 
remarks. * * * The book, in fact, under its humble title and pretensions, 
opens to us a wide field of morals, and some new tracks of philosophy. * * * 
this book is a signal addition to the benefits Miss Nightingale has rendered 
to her generation and her country.”—Quarterly Review. 

“The most sensible book ever written on the subject is Miss Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing. * * * To this end, and to every other end, ever so 
remotely connected with nurses of every grade and with nursing of every 
kind, Miss Nightinga!e’s Notes will conduce more effectually than anything 
that has ever been written or spoken on the subject.”—DickEnNs’s ‘Al the 
Year Round. 


London ; HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queéi, 59, Pall-Mall. 


13, Gegat Ma STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


[THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Impressions of Life 
in the ROMAN STATES and SARDINIA DURING a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE, 
By Mrs. G. GRETTON. Two Vols, 21s. 

“Mrs. Gretton’s book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. It is 
impossible to close the book -withontdiking the writer as well as the subject. The volumes 
are engaging because real.”’—Athen@um,. 


THE, LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. THOMSON. Three Vols., with Portrait, 3is. 6d, 
“A very valuable and charming work.”—Post, 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 
FRANCE AND NAVARRE. By Miss FRgeR. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 

“The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these delightful volumes, In her 
particular line she is the best historian of her day.””— Chronicle. 


‘TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. By Lyons McLeop, 


F.R.G.8., late British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols., 21s, 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from KIEV to EAUX- 


BONNES. By Lady CHARLOTTE PEPYS. Two Vols., with Iilustrations, 21s. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. Hunt. 
pound nd illustrated, forming Vol. X. of HURST and BLACKETT'S 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 
the COURT of ENGLAND. By FoLKESTONE WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., &c. Three Vols., 
with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
(GRAN DMOTHER’S MONEY. py the Author of “ 


FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. Three 
“In every respect an excellent novel. The interest is unflagging.”—Chronicle, 


M ARY BERTRAND. By Francis Merepitu. 


Three Vols. 


WOMAN *S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Dutron. Three Vols. 
“*Woman’s Temptation’ is a first-rate novel,”—John Bull, 


STRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. Three Vols. 
‘THE VOYAGE of THE LADY. By the Author of “Tux 


THREE Two Vols. 


HE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: Recollections in the 


Life of a Clergyman. Written by HIMSELF. Dedicated to the Duke of Manchester. 
Three Vols. (Just ready. 


NEW BOOKS—IMMEDIATELY. 


This day, by Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “ Mary Barton,” in One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
RIGHT AT LAST, AND OTHER TALES. 
On the 10th of May, by Miss CumMmrINs, Author of “The Lamplighter,” and “ Mabel 
Vaughan,” in ‘Two Vols. Small 8vo, 


EL FUREIDIS; OR, THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


On the 10th of May, by a Lapy, in Two Vols, Post 8vo, illustrated with the Crests of 
the Cantons, 


THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; 
Or, Life and Manners in Switzerland. 


Shortly, by WILKI£ CoLLINs, Author of “ The Dead Secret,” in Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


This day, by W. H. G, Krvaston, Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” in Two Vols, Post Svo, 21s. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ FROLIC.” 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO., 47, Ludgate-hill; and all Booksellers. 


REPEAL OF THE PAPER DUTY, AND CONSEQUENT 
ENLARGEMENT OF 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 
QNCE A WEEK will in future contain Turrty-two Paces 


including a Wrapper. A number is published every ry Threepence, with 
numerous illustrations by MILLAIS, LERCH, TENNIEL, CHARLES KEENE, H. kh. BROWNE, 
and other Eminent Artists. Also in Monthiy Parts, and Half-Yearly Volumes, 
CONTENTS OF No. XLIV. 


Evan Harrington; or, He would bea Gentleman. Chapter XVI. By George Meredith, 
Illustrated by C. Keene. . 
The Great Congresses of Europe. By Frederic Martin. 
The Head Master’s Sister. ‘erbert Vee, Illustrated by M. J. Lawless. 
Pastimes of Peace an Exercise for War. By W. J: Stewart. 
Our Peck of Dirt, 
Lace-Leaf Plant at Kew. By W. Ellis. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 


he 
air Cut, Sir? By Albany Fonbianque, Jun. 
he Gloves. By of Illustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 


London: BRapBuURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
‘The following will be published on the 30th inst.— 
O X,,¢ ® A WEE K. Part X., price One 
Shilling. 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. Part XVI. of Arrs and 


SCIENCES, price 2s. 6d. 
*,* Vol. IV. will be published in the course of May. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Part L., price 1s. 


PLAIN, OR RINGLETS? Illustrated Ly Joun Leecn. 
Part X., price 1s. 
BRADBURY and EvANs, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


In One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 


THE TIN BOX: A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


From the Escritoire of the late SAMUEL SCOBEL, Clerk, Edited by G. W. 


BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES, 
Price 8s, 6d, 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC; being a Review of some of 
the Salient Points in its History. Designed for the Use of Examination Candidates. 
By, HoRack MovLs, Author of “Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” H 

rize Essay for 1858, 


In One Vol., price 5s. 
OF AN ITALIAN 
and Evans, 11, Bouveric-street, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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ON THE Ist OF MAY, 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S. 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Socicty. 


THE DRAWINGS BY 


WALTER FITCH, F.L.S. 
Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker’s “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine.” 


The “Frorat MaGaztwx” has been projected to supply the long-felt want of some 
independent periodical, of a popular character, devoted to the illustration of the phy! 
New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually produced by the skill of 
modern cultivators, 

The Plates will be executed by My. Warrer Fitcx, who has been so | and so 
favourably known as the Artist of “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical 
publications emanating from Kew. The selection of subjects, and the descriptions, 
will be by the Secretary of the FLorat Commurrez of the Horticutturat Socrgty. 

“ Curtis’ Botantcat MaGazine” will continue to represent the scientific de; 
ment of Garden Botany, under the superintendence of the Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. The FLorat MaGaztne will be devoted to meritorious varieties of 
such introduced Plants as are of popular character, and likely to become established 
favourites in the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. VII. (for MAY, 1860) is now ready. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS, 
I. Three Vices of Current Literature. By the Eprror. 
II. Annals of an Industrial School. By the Dean or Ety. 
Ill. ~~ University Boat of 1860. By G. Trin. Coll. 
‘amb 
IV. Loch-na-Diomhair: The Lake of the Secret: A Highland Flight. By Gzorex 


UPPLES. 
V. Mr. Holman Hunt’s Picture: The Finding of Christ in the Temple. 
VI. “Our Father’s Business.” Lines suggested by Mr. Holman Hunt’s Picture. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
VIL. Spiritualistic Materialism—Michelet. By J. M. Luptow. 
VIII. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps.17 and18. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” 
IX. The Papal Excommunication: A Dialogue. 
X. The Fusileers’ Dog. By Sir Francis Dortz, Bart. 
XI. The Question of the Age: Is it Peace? By J. E. Currre Leste, 


*,* Volume I. is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK.” 


Just ready, in Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: 


Who Won and Who Wore It. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq. 


C. J. SKEET, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


LORD MACAULAY. 
In Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s., or Demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait by Maull and Polyblank, 
price 10s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES. 


With a ej of his Parliamentary Connexion with Edinburgh, 
wetracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


GUTHRIE'S NEW PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE SEEDTIME AND HARVEST OF 
RAGGED SCHOOLS: 


Or, a Third Plea, with New Editions of the First and 
Second Pleas. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


J. F. HOPE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES.—Important work, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s, 


FLUSTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REIGN OF 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. By A. J. MALEY. 
In Three Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’S. From the “ Diaty of 
— In One Vol. Post 8vo, 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. By L.L. D. 


“*A False Step in Life’ is as favourable a § men as we have seen fora long tim: of 
the sort of book which an accomplished En, lady would be likely to write,"= Seterdey 


London; J, F, Hors, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


THE NEW TALE OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
This day is published, in One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 


SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO,, 50, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT will be ready, at all the Libraries, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 
with an Illustration, price 10s, 6d. 


MIRIAM MA Y: 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 
60, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W, 


NEW VOLUME OF “BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS.” 


This day, price Half-a-Crown, cloth boards, and in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 
Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. 


The con cloth for One Shilling above the 
prices marked) are 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “ Wide, Wide World.” 3s, 
THE THREE CLERKS. By Authony Trollope. 3s, 6d, 
RITA: an Autobiography. 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Bertrams,” &, 


LONDON: 


In Crown Octavo, 12s, 
LUCILE: A POEM. 
By OWEN MEREDITH, 
Author of “The Wanderer,” “ Clytemnestra,” 
In Post Octavo, 12s, 
FILIPPO STROZZI: 
A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


In a few days, in Demy 8vo, 


CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. 


This day, in Demy 8vo, price Sixpence, 
A WORD FOR TRUTH. 
By an ENGLISH SEAMAN. 


Two Vols, Crown 8vo, 21s. 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS, 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law, 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


Fourth Edition, in Crown 8vo, 9s. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
INDIAN LANDED TENURES. 


NOTES ON THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


By CHARLES RAIKES, Esq. 


West. comet 


A clearer conception of vill 


communi es in t0 to be 
m any work ich I am acquainted.”—KAver’s History of the Administration 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 199, PICCADILLY, 


Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Imperial 8vo, each Number contain- 
XUM 
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This day, Part XI., price 6d. 
TALES FROM “BENTLEY.” 


CONTENTS: 
The Father: — By the Author of “ Real Mountain 


Richelieu ; "the 
Padd Flynn; or, the 


The Duel, 
The Phantom Funeral. 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS 
From the Earliest Ages of Christianity. 


By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
Author of “The Early and Later Puritans,” 
Part III, 8vo, 1s. 


To be completed in Twelve Shilling Monthly Parts. 


s of Dining Out. By J. Shechan, 


“Our very Srcunaite « op nion of this work was expressed when it first ap It 
e circulation which the spirit of the publisher is like: tosecure 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited and now first Chronologically arranged 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Part III. 8vo, with Plates, 5s, 
To be completed in Eighteen Five-Shilling Monthly Parts. 
“No other oy can boast of a work written with such matchless vivacit d wit, 


which gives | a histo litical, social, and literary, such as Walpole has furnis. ed of his 
own times,”—Manchester Review. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


Part XXII. L-4, be completed in Forty Sixpenny Fortn Parts 
h a beautiful engraving, price Six 


“Incomparably the best history of the French Revolution.”—Sun, 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 
Part XL., price Sixpence, 


“Mr. Bentley has a these ‘Tales’ in 2 most convenient form for reading by 
rail or on river, at the cheerful fire-side of the winter qrening or by the sea-shore, or 
the deep silent, “shady woods of the sweet summer time.”—Pa: isley He Herald, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 
I. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM, 


FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. With Introduction and Preface, by the Right Hon. 
Lord AUCKLAND, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Two Vols. 


ART. IMPRESSIONS IN ‘DRESDEN, BERLIN, AND 


TWERP. By Noy WILk1ns, Author of “ Letters on Connoisscurship.” Post 8vo, 


THE CORSAIR AND HIS. ‘CON QUEROR. By Henry 


Pore. Post 8vo, 


THE OLDEST OF THE OLD. WORLD. By M. 


ECKLEY. Post 8vo, wi 


A NEW WORK ON N ATURAL HISTORY. Francis 


BUCKLAND, Author of “Curiosities of Natural History.” Small 8vo, 2 Tllustrations. 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES; on Sketches ¢ of Married Life. By 


Mrs. ELLIs, Author of “ Mothers of ‘Great Men. 


THE | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By Tnomas, 
of DUNDONALD. 


LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. By Dr. Srespinc. A 


New Edition, entirely Re-written. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS: with Notices of Customs 


and Countries from the Peepers B Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the Bunchour Tracts 


in Eternal Snow. By R. UNLOP, = .0.8., F.R.G.8., Late Superintendent of the 
Debra Doon, One Vol., with iustratic 

MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizor. 
Vol. III, 8vo, 14s, 


THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By T. 


H, StaunTON, Esq. One Vol, wi' 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE. ‘AND WRITINGS OF THE 
RIGHT REY RICHARD HURD, D.D., BISHOP OF WORCESTER. By the Rev. ¥. 


THE TIPPERARY BALLADS. By the the Members of 
Legen One Vol, 


Tipperary Hall, Uniform with the “ Ingoldsby 


YONDON; SICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. NOW READY. 


BY THE AUTHORS : OF “THE TIMELY 
RETREAT.”—HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN; or, Wanderings 
in Brittany. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.’— 
TOWN AND FOREST. Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VISITING MY RELA- 
TIONS."—THE REAL AND THE BEAU IDEAL. Small 8ro, 


Iv. 

LADY THERESA LEWIS.—THE SEMI- 
DETACHED HOUSE. Forming Vol. IV. of “Bentiey’s StanparpD 
Novets.” Cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDITED BY DR. NORTON SHAW.—AN ARCTIC 
BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. By Isaac Harzs, 
Surgeon to the Second Grinnell _— Small 8vo, with a Map, 6s. 


SIR CHARLES BELL. THE LIFE AND 
ye OF SIR CHARLES BELL. By Dr. Picnor. Small 
vil. 
JOHN TIMBS, FSA—ANECDOTE 
BIOGRAPHY, containing the EARL of CHATHAM and BURKE. 
Crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, 6s. 


VIII. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MYRTLE AND 
THE HEATHER.’—LEONORE AND THE LITTLE COUNTESS. 


Ix. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “ Quasomr,’ WIDE 
Wortp.” Chea Edttion. Small 8vo, with an Illus 3s. 
Library Edition, Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


x. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE—THE THREE CLERKS. 
Vol of Nove1s.” Cloth boards, 


THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


XII. 
M. SZEMERE.— HUNGARY FROM 1848 TO 
1860: its Present and Past Condition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


xIIl. 


DR. DORAN.—LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF 
WALES, from EDWARD of CARNARVON to ALBERT of 
WINDSOR. Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 12s. 6d. 


EDITED BY DR CUMMING—THE 
AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xv. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 
Edition. Two Vols.,15s. Cheap Popular Edition. 


xvI. 
PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? NOTES ON OUR 
NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE. By W. J. Cocxsurn Mute. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 
XVII. 
BY N. E.S. A. HAMILTON.—THE SHAKSPEARE 


QUESTION: an Inquiry into the Genuineness of the MS. Corrections 
in Mr. J. P. Collier’s Annotated Shake e, Folio, 1632; and of certain 
Shakspearian Documents likewise published by Mr. Collier. 4to, with 
Facsimiles, 6s. 

XVIII. 


DR. CUMMING.—_THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; 
ng Coming on the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Cumming. Crown 


LORD DUNDONALD.—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF A SEAMAN. By Tuomas, Earn Dunponatp. Vol. I, 
(Vol. II., concluding the Work, just ready.) 8vo, 14s, 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. by the Rev, 
Vernon Harcourt. Two Vols. 8vo, 30s 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
IN ORDIVARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


H 
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GENERAL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of AGRICULTURE: 


comprising the Management of Landed Property, and of the, Sey 
of tivation. With 1100 Woodcuts 8vo, 31s. 


AYLDON’S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND | 
TILLAGES, and by an of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, at both | 
Michaelmas and Lady-D 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


ALPA; or, the CHRONICLES of a CLAY FARM. 
By Cuaxpos Wren Hosxyss. Fourth Edition. With Woodcuts by 
Cruikshank. 16mo, 5s. 6d. 


HAY DBOOK OF DAIRY HUSBANDRY. By JouNn 
Cuatmzrs Morton, Editor of “The Agricultural 
8. 


HE RESOURCES OF ESTATES: a Treatise on the 
pai: iedeae' Improvement and General ent of Landed Pro- 


Joun Locxnart Morroy. With Twenty-five Illustrations. 
Royal 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. With Seven Maps and 
Sixteen Steel Plates Feap. 8vo, 10s. 


AUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY; com- 
+ prising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation......... Feap. 8vo, 10s. 


HE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the 
Laws of Ragland, Civil and Crimninnl- Eighteenth Edition, com g 
the Public Acts of the Session 185 Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF GARDENING. 
With many hundred Woodcuts. Corrected and improved by Mrs. 
Lovpon. 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


OUDON’S. ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PLANTS; com- 
ising all the Plants found in Great Britain. Corrected Mrs. 
Lovpoy. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. ........ss0000 8vo, £3 138, 6d. 


LAINE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF RURAL SPORTS. 
With above 600 Woodcut Illustrations, including 20 now added from 
designs by John Leech. 8vo, 42s, 


OUATTS WORK ON THE HORSE. Revised. and 
enlarged by E. N. Ganrrst, Secretary to the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, With numerous Woodcuts. .,.........00ee0e0 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By 
StoyEHENGE, Author of “The Greyhound.” With Seventy Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood Square crown 8vo, lis, 


USEFUL WORKS. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, AND 
OF REFERENCE: comprising Dictionary, Grammar, 
er, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Peerage, Useful Tables, &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 10s. 


MODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE. 


FAMILIES. Newly Revised and ry Edition, with Eight | 
Plates, comprising Twenty-seven Figures, and 1 oodcuts. 


Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LACK’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 
for Public Brewers and Private Families ..........0000+0s000+ 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Ho TO BREW GOOD BEER, STRONG ALE, 
PALE ALE, TABLE BEER, PORTER, AND STOUT. By Joux 


Pitt, Butler to Sir William Geary, Bart........eccerveee Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Garages HANDBOOK OF DINING: or, How to 
Dine. Theoretically, Philosophically, and Historically Cont ered: based 
on the “ Physiologie du Gout” of Brillat-Savarin .,........0000 ‘cap. 8 


Fy ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY 
AND CHILDHOOD. By Cuartes West, M.D., Physician-Accoucheur 
to St. Partholomew’s Hospital Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


8vo, 14s, 
Rk. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE ........00seeeeeeeneeee Complete in Three Vols. 8vo, £5 11s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


EMOIRS OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY. 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By Joun Crark Marsumay. With Por- 
trait, Map, and Plans 8yvo, 12s. 6d. 


EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL PARRY, THE ARCTIC 
NAVIGATOR. By his Son, the Rev. E. "Parry, M.A. Sixth 
Edition, with Portrait Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


_IFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
By C. C, Hayxry. Fourth Edition. Portrait...... Post 8yo0, 10s. 6d. 


AMUEL ROGERS'S RECOLLECTIONS of PER- 
SONAL and CONVERSATIONAL INTERCOURSE with his 
EMINENT CONTEMPORARIES. Second Edition......... Feap. 8vo, 8s. 


AND CRITICAL ESSAYS, 
reprinted from Reviews. By A. Harwanp, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


YRA DOMESTICA: CHRISTIAN SONGS FOR 
DOMESTIC EDIFICATION. Translated from the German of C. J. 
P. Sprrta, by Ricnarp Massie. With Portrait Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


ORNING CLOUDS. By the Author of “Tue 
Arternooyn oF Lirg,” Third Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


ASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 
Author of “Amy Herpert.” Second Edition ,........ vo, 5s. 


By Sm James Emerson KOS, 
Fifth Edition, “Maps, Plans and Charts, Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo, 50s, 


ISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. By 
Major WuttTwortH Porter, Royal Enginecrs...... 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


M°PAL EMBLEMS FROM JACOB CATS AND 
ROBERT FARLIE. Woodcut Illustrations. Joun 
FSA. Text by R. Picor Imperial 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


ERACITY OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS: with 
the Life and Character of the Inspired Historian. ye ae 
Hoare, M.A, 8vo, 9s. 6d!" 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: A ‘ 
Popular Dictionary f Universal Biography. Eleventh Editi " 


AUNDERS TREASURY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY: A Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 900 
Woodcuts Feap: 8¥0, 10s, 


the 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
BRANDES DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITE- 
RATURE, AND ART. Third Edition, with Woodcuts ...... 8vo, 60s, 


AUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
TREASURY: A Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles. 
Lettres Heap. Gre, 
IR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRO- 
NOMY. Fifth Edition, corrected to the existing state of Astronomical 
Knowledge. With Plates and Woodcuts 8vo, 18s. 


ELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELE- 


SCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., FPRAS. With Woodcuts 
and Map of the Moon 16mo, 7s, 
AN. ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. By 


OWELL'S ESSAYS ON THE SPIRIT OF THE 

INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, THE UNITY OF WORLDS, AND 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CREATION. By the Rev. Bapex Pownut, 
M.A. Crown 8y0, 12s, 6d,’ 


HRISTIANITY WITHOUT JUDAISM; a Second 


By the Rev. 
Bapen Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
HE ORDER OF NATURE DERED 


REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS Be TION. A 
Series of Essays. By the Rev. Powstt, M.A. .. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, aud ROBERTS, Paternostanrgy 
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THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 
(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case 
2, EIGHT STOPS, _ ditto ditto ditto 


8. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (The best can be 


N.B—A New Tutor eapressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by Rimpautt, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Courcu, Scoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— 


ONE STOP, Oak Case 10. | ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 

2. Ditto, Mahogany Case 12 Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 

8. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood 16g, THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 

Vibrators) BIGHT STOPS, ditto Onkor Rosewood Ouse 32 
itto, Ww ase Whe 

The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. ll. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 46 

6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto __ Polished Oak or 
Rosewood Case 35 Rosewood Case 55 
This Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for a Concert or Hall. 


The great superiority of ALExanpRE’s Harmoniums over all others, is vouched for by the following Tzstrmoniats, which 
have been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


Professor the Having examined, side by side, the various Harmoniums, 


80, Tnvernese-terrace, w. | English and French, we are convinced that those made by 


dori had | ALEXANDRE, of Paris, are superior to all, especially in the 


The Harmoniums by M. Arexanpre, of Paris, which I recently 


the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. CuaPpEit and Co,, exhibit | most material points—quality of tone and equality of power. f 


the utmost perfection of man 


Although I have al been extremel 
sider benefactor to the sa to L. ENGEL. 
is mainly in ‘or its present importance. I ma 
have been upon up to the time, C. KE. HORSLEY. 
been chosen from those manufactured by M. ALEXANDRE. W. KUHE. 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. | G. A. MACFARREN. 
Prom the Rev. Hany J. Bacar, Crue | 

Dzaz Sre,—I have had a ink that ty of trying E Harmoni | 
at Murs. Boosrr's "but I still that in one 
Instruments are wholly unrivalled ° 

W. Esq. HENRY J.BAGGE. W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


WALLACE’S OPERA OF “LURLINE.” CHAPPELL’S 
For Various Instruments. SERIES OF 


TWO FANTASIAS by Broxas, introducing all the most POPULAR INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
Favourite Airs in “Lurline,” for and 


A FANTASIA from “Lurline” by Ricuanpsox, for | 
Frorz and Pranororre ......... Price 3s. 2, FLUTE. 8. HARMONIUM. 
CHAPPELL’S OPERATIC SELECTIONS, ‘Nos. 1 and 2, 3. CORNET, 9. SINGING. 
from “Lurline,” for Conwer and Praxorogte, by 4, ENGLISH CONCERTINA.| 10. HARMONY. 
LURLINE and VICTORINE—All the Favourite Airs 5. GERMAN CONCERTINA. 11. GUITAR. 
from these Popular en in One a for VIOLIN ...... Price 1s. 6d. 6, PIANOFORTE. 12, SAXHORN. 
Od. Reduced Price, Highteen-pence. | 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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